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The whole world 
is the field of the PRIEST 


“.. go teach ye all nations” 


The Graymoor Priest, in the footsteps of Christ, 
goes through the world winning souls for God’s Kingdom. 
His is a satisfying life of high adventure 
that calls for deep charity and sacrifice. 
Young men of High School and College age 


are invited to join us in our noble, thrilling work. 


For information write: DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONS 


Franciscan Friars of the Atonement, Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 


Mt, 23-19 








As a Friar of 
the Atonement 


You will share in spreading 
the WORD OF GOD through: 
MISSIONS 
Japan, Canada, United States. 
PREACHING 
Retreats and Novenas through- 
out the United States. 
RADIO 
“Ave Maria Hour” on 
over 400 stations in the 
United States and Canada. 
PRAYER 
Chair of Unity Octave observed 
throughout the world. 
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For Sion’s sake I will not hold my Peace and for the sake of Jerusalem 


t rest until the JUST ONE comes forth as BRIGHTNESS, 


ind her SAVIOUR be lighted as a LAMP.” 


This Month 





HE LAMP is supposed to be in 
your hands on the fifteenth of each 
month. As you know we have been 
oming out late for the past few 
nonths. Please bear with us for a 
hile longer. We shall probably be 
ite again next month and _ possibly 
n July, but we promise to be on time 


n August. 


Our cover shows the 
Shrine of Our Lady of the Atonement 
from the front porch of our Seminary 
Washington, D.C. The priest, so 
piously reading his breviary, is Fr. 
Noel McSweeney, S.A. Fr. Noel is a 
member of our Mission Band. t 


During the month we 
had quite a bit of comment on Fr. 
Daniel Egan’s article, “Blame It on 
the Women,” just about equally di- 
vided pro and con. However, those 
who took a position opposite to his 
views generally were more forceful 
ind specific than those who agreed 
with him. Strangely enough about 
half of the women who wrote in 
greed with Fr. Daniel in his de- 
nunciation of some of the members 
of their sex and some of the men 
who sent letters came to the defense 
of the women. Fra. Alcuin Egan, 
S.A., Fr. Daniel’s brother, offered to 
do an article to be called “Blame It 
on the Men.” t 


For next month we 
already have two articles presenting 
the other side of the picture. The 
first, “Now See Here, Fr. Egan,” was 
written by a charming young lady 
whose whole breakfast was spoiled 
by “Blame It on the Women;” the 
other, “The Man I'd Like to Marry,” 
should also prove stimulating. 


One devastating let- 
ter consisted of onlv about three lines. 
It went like this: When Adam ate the 
apple in Eden he blamed it on Eve. 
Today, as it was in the beginning, is 
now, and ever shall be, men are still 
passing the buck. 


Isaias LXII, 1. 


The Lamp, 
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“Say it with flowers,” savs the 
florist, meaning 
love by the 


“express vour 

flowers God gives 
to gladden the hearts of men.” 

» Flowers do bring happiness to 
the living. But they cannot 
bring happiness to our beloved 
dead. alone can do 
that. When a loved one dies 
enroll him in the 


GRAYMOOR 


urgatoria 
Nociety 


Send a beautiful certificate to 
the family. Also, be good to 
your own Become a 
member yourself. The offer- 
ing is $5.00; a family enroll- 


Prayer 


soul. 


ment is $25.00. Members share 
in 3000 Masses annually, 
Solemn High Mass on All 
Soul’s Day, in all November 
Masses and in Special Prayers 
of the Friars. 


FRANCISCAN FRIARS 


OF THE ATONEMENT 
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Blame it on the Women 
Gentlemen: 
I have just read Fr. Daniel Egan’s 
article in April issue of The Lamp, 
entitled “Blame in on the Women,” 
and agree with much of it. 
However, what about the attitude 
of many men who delight in criticizing 
and belittling woman as such, who 
never have a nice word to say about 
one—of a father who is always “down- 
front of his little 
daughters, who belittles his wife and 
treats her as “dirt feet” 
every deed and 
statement as something stupid and of 
no consequence (when you consider 
that the wife and mother happens to 
Catholic, home-type 
woman—the father Catholic too, of 
What little girl brought up 
in an atmosphere like this can be 
happv about being a female, let alone 
looking forward with joy to growing 
up to womanhood to be treated as 
she sees her mother treated? After all, 
for a a child 
other than what he or she 
sees in the home, and in those years 


ing” women in 


under his 
and considers her 


be a good 


course, ) 


long time knows no 


pattern 


the damage is done. 

It seems to me that some men could 
take some of the blame for the kind 
of women there are. They could check 
up on their attitudes toward women 
as such, drop a little of their conceit 
wherein they think they are the only 
important here on earth, the 
only ones who know everything. At 
the same time, they might look into 
their abnormal attitude toward 
woman and take a little psychiatric 
treatment it could be that 
they are responsible for many of the 
little girls growing up to be women 
who seem to prefer to be men. 

Sincerely, 
A Reader 
P.S: Why or how this type of man 
ever marries is a mystery to me. 


ones 


because 


The Good Shepherd 

Reverend and dear Father, 

The version of the beautiful hymn 
entitled “The Good Shepherd’ and sent 
to The Lamp by Mrs. Waldo Farrar 
is neither complete nor accurate. It 
is an old Irish song that my blessed 
father used to sing to me many 
years ago. He learned the song from 
his Irish mother who learned it from 


LETTERS, VERSE & PROSE SELECTIONS FROM OUR READERS 


her mother . . . it must be nearly 200 


years old. 


My father’s singing of this lovely o 
song as I drifted off to sleep is the 
sweetest memory I have. 

I have the song in my prayerbook 
written with faltering hand by my 
eighty-four-vear-old father, just  be- 
fore he died in 1926. 

The ancient version reads: 

JESUS, TENDER SHEPHERD 
Jesus, tender Shepherd, hear me 

Bless Thy little lamb to-night, 
Through the darkness 

Be Thou near me, 
Keep me safe till morning light 


All this day Thy hand hath led me, 
And I thank Thee for Thy care; 
Thou hast warmed me, 
clothed and fed me. 
Listen to my evening prayer! 


Let my sins be all forgiven; 
Bless the friends I love so well: 
Take us all at last to Heaven, 
Happy there with Thee to dwell 


Father said there was another version 
of the last two lines; “Take us when 
we die to Heaven, There with Thee 
always to dwell.” 
—Adrienne Ervin 

New York City, N. Y. 
Apostolic Camera 
Dear Father, 

I have read the review of our books 
in the Lamp. Will you be so kind as 
to express our appreciation to the edi- 
tor or reviewer who made such lovely 
remarks on our books, especially “My 
Catholic Faith?” That question of his, 
“Does the Apostolic Camera take pic- 
tures?” is indeed unique. 

MaLouis L. R. Morrow 
Bishop of Krishnagar, 
Krishnagar, India 


Basketball 
Dear Father, 
What was the outcome of that bas- 
ketball game the boys at Montour 
played with the Maryknollers from 
Clark Summit? 
Joe Endler 
New York City, N. Y. 
We lost, 39-25 I believe. But we 
went down valiantly shooting, and 
there'll come a day. Ed. 
(Continued on page 28 
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HE RUSSIANS and German Com- 
‘munists of East Berlin have sched- 
uled a giant rally for the last week 
of May. For some months past they 
have pursued the technique of send- 
ing gangs of youth into 


Germany West Berlin, having 
them march around, sing 
Communist songs, shout anti-U.S. 


slogans, and resist police efforts to 
arrest them. All of this has been pre- 
liminary to the end-of-May march of 
500,000 “Free German Youth” and 
the moblization of 45,000 members 
of the People’s Police of the Soviet 
Zone. 

The attractive bait of this tactic is, 
of course, the unification of the Ger- 
man capital. With Germany split into 
two camps, the problem of German 
(and European) reconstruction must 

remain in great part un- 
This the 

point made by the West 
German government in its recent pro- 
posal for UN—supervised free elections 
throughout the whole of Germany. 
Lutheran Pastor Niemoeller went 
further by stating that “the Germans 
would rather take the risk of living 
under a Communist dictatorship than 
continue with the division 
of Germany inte two Governments.” 
Few will hazard to guess whether 
Germany is yet ready for unification. 
But it is certain that the challenge of 
free elections, if made to the Soviets, 
would go far towards calling their 
bluff and quelling their noisy propa- 
ganda for unification according to the 
Kremlin pattern. 


The Bait solved. was 


present 


Germany’s condition today differs 


considerably from what it was after 
World War One. In 1919 the Kaiser 
was overthrown, but the country re- 
mained a unit. After the collapse 
of the weak post-war 
Socialist government, 
there followed the quick- 
est and most complete 
revolution in modern history — the 
seizure of Germany by the National 
Socialist or Nazi Party. This vigorous 
and ruthless power offered the people 
employment and an ideal. Even after 
launching into war, it had at first 
only victories on its ledger. But then 
there followed the might of Allied 
air power, German retreat, and dis- 
The exit of Hitler and _ his 
demigods was as sudden as their en- 
trance. The world beheld the spec- 
tacle of Germany’s leaders committing 
themselves to suicide as the curtain 
fell. They had had their hour upon 
the stage and were no more. 

But great scars remained. The full 
truth of concentration 
camps, reprisals and tortures came 
to light. National Socialism had 
systematically with calculation 
exterminated more than 
five million Jews. Con- 
centration camps had 
plied their frightful tasks 
as arduously as munitions factories. 
The SS and Gestapo had carried 
out and __ torture-methods 
with relentless fury. 

The Nazi attack on the Church was 
almost as violent as that on the Jews. 
Pope Pius XI, in his solicitude for 
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aster. 


mass-murder, 
and 


A Human 
Holocaust 


reprisals 


frain from his duty of speaking the 


truth, and, as he said 
The himself, “of calling 
Catholic things by their right 
Faithful names.” “Seldom,” he 
said on Christmas of 


1937, “has there been a persecution 
so heavy, so terrifying, so grievous and 
lamentable in its far-reaching effects.” 
As the tribulations of Catholics were 
intensified, the Holy Father unceas- 
ingly rallied their “We 
can only do what lies within our 
what it may. We have 
confidence in you, and in all the good 
Catholics of Germany, and know that 
you will remain true to Holy Church.” 

Throughout the violent period of 
twelve years the whole of Catholic 
retained its faith and _ its 
unity. Catholicism emerged not only 
but fortified. It is from this 
solid f Ger- 
many that the nucleus of 
leade rship has arisen 
from which the West 
German government has 


courage. 


power, cost 


Germany 


Ww hole, 


segment < 
The Hope 
Of The 
Future 


been recruited and in which the fu- 
ture hopes for a new Germany must 
be placed. 

A Catholic renaissance seems to be 
in process. The type of paganism ex- 
emplified by Goethe, Schiller, Niet- 
zsche, and others, which culminated 
in a Hitler, to be .dead. 
There is little deep-seated love of 


appears 


Communism. The fruits of Naziism 
and Communism have been made 
known. 


The time is approaching for these 


surviving Germans (Con. on p. 18) 
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HE historical 
Holv Year of 
properly 


come 


significance of the 
1950 can only be 
evaluated in years to 
not a few indications are ap- 
parent, however, that it marks a new 
manifestation on the part of the 
Church of genuine solicitude for 
Christians separated from her. And 
those outside the Church, even though 
many of them are confused and be- 
wildered by the traditional stand of 
refusal on the part of the Church to 
depart from the position that is an 
essential part of her heritage—that 
she is the Ark of Salvation, the Portal 
of Heaven, the Mystical Body of 
Christ, have in notable measure given 
up assaults on her guidance of the 
faithful—a new development in Prot- 
estantism. The Holy Year was ushered 


in by a moving plea on the part of the 
Holy Father for pardon of transgres- 
sions and return to the harbor of ref- 
uge. Thoughtful non-Catholics weig!i- 
ed that plea against the picture of 
chaos in civilization; some of them 
at least welcomed his solicitude. 

The attitude of the Church towards 
separated Christians has always been 
a stumbling block for proponents of 
pan-Christianity. The urgency for a 
common front against the growing 
menace of materialism and secularism 
has been understood, with varying de- 
grees of clarity, by non-Catholic lead- 
ers since the turn of the century. From 
1910 onward, after the international 
meeting of Christian (non-Catholic) 
missionaries in Edinburgh, the realiza- 
tion that the multiplicity of the sects 
who claimed the name Christian was 
a scandal and a sorrow grew towards 
a crescendo. Non-Catholics who look- 
ed for common action against indiffer- 
ence and hostility were attentive to 
the leadership of Archbishop Nathan 
Soderblom, of the Lutheran Church 
of Sweden, and the “Life and Work” 
movement witnessed its first congress 
at Stockholm in 1925. Religious bodies 
participating in this congress sought 
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THAT ALL MAY BE ONE 


The recent conferences at Amsterdam show the longing for 


Here is what the Holy Father thinks about this important matter. 


out areas of common action in the ap- 
plication of Christian principles to the 
problems of the day, even though 
they agreed that they could not unite 
in matters of belief. A separate move- 
ment, which looked to the working- 
out of a common basis of faith, was 
the result of the initiative of Bishop 
Charles Henry Brent, of the American 
Episcopal Church. Known as “Faith 
and Order”, this movement assembled 
its followers at Lausanne in 1927. 
Faith and Order met again at Edin- 
burgh in 1937, and Life and Work at 
Oxford. Delegates from both groups 
assembled later to plan a united meet- 
ing of representatives of all bodies in- 
terested in working together towards 
some standards of activity and _ ulti- 
mate unity. The war disrupted their 


by DUNSTAN DONOVAN, S.A. 


plans, but these blossomed fully at 
Amsterdam in the summer of 1948, 
when religious groups from all over 
the world met in the First Assembly 
of the World Council of Churches. 
The Catholic Church was conspicuous 
for its absence, though some of the 
separated Churches of the East  sus- 
pended their insistence on their pe- 
culiar claims to be the whole and uni- 
que flock of Christ to send delegates. 
Members of the Assembly at Amster- 
dam understood, according to the Of- 
ficial Report of the Council, that it 
would be impossible for Rome to par- 
ticipate as an “equal”; to their credit 
it may be pointed out that they real- 
ized that the absence of Rome great- 
ly dimmed the propriety of the term 
“Ecumenical” as applied to the meet- 
ing. But the interval between 1927 
and 1948 was marked by a rising ap- 
preciation of the reasons behind 
Rome’s obvious impossibility of ac- 
cepting an invitation to such a con- 
gress. 

It would be a mistake to think that, 
because of the Church’s insisting on 
its special character and constitution 












unity in the Church, 
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at Amsterdam, those in authority in 






the Church ignored the movement or 





considered it useless. Catholic publica- 





tions carried re ports of the sessions at 
Amsterdam with varving degre ot 
interest; what was notably lacking was 
the tone of ridicule and contempt ob- 
vious in a time. In Rome, 
qualified scholars evaluated the World 
Council and its objectives in reviews 
such as Unitas and Fides, published 
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with the encouragement if not the di- 
rect patronage of the Holy See. Svm- 
pathy to those groping for a unity 
their present limitations would not 
permit them to grasp fully resulted in 
the providing to non-Catholic leaders 
of official explanations of the Church's 


stand on the part of professors at Ro 







































man universities. For the first time in 
many generations, non-Catholic schol- 
ars began seriously to study Catholic 
sources on doctrinal matters, rather 
than the prejudiced and distorted ma- 
terials that they had once been satis- 
fied with. Were no other result than 
this after Amsterdam, it 
would have had some value. 

The term “Ecumenism” was adopt- 
ed by non-Catholic proponents of ap- 
proaches to unity. While the term, 
which comes from a Greek root that 
signifies “the inhabited world”, is ac- 
curate enough to suggest the objective 
for which these people strive, the uni- 
tv of all who call themselves Chris- 
tians, it is a bit more ambitious than 
the results so far would warrant. Be- 
sides the Catholic Church, fairly large 
segments of the separated Churches 
of the East did not respond to the in- 
vitation to participate at Amsterdam; 
neither did several important evan- 
gelical groups in America. The origi- 
nal objections of Catholic leaders to 
the use of the term “Ecumenical 
Movement” have passed away with 
the publication of the official text of 
the Instruction of the Holy Office 
which includes this name, though in 
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quotations, in its title. The document, 
though dated December 20, 1949, was 
not published in Osservatore Romano, 
the semi-official daily of the Vatican, 
until March 1 of this year. 

This document marks a departure 
from the ordinary method of the 
Church in dealing with non-Catholics, 
though it reiterates in unequivocal 
language the absolute conviction of 
the Church that she is the Body of 
Christ and the only authorized cus- 
todian of His teachings. In the open- 
ing paragraph of the Instruction, it is 
declared that the Church has “never 
ceased, nor will she ever cease to pur- 
sue with deepest concern and promote 
with assiduous prayers to God every 
endeavour to bring about what was 
so close to the Heart of Christ the 
Lord, viz., that all who believe in 
Him ‘may be made perfect in one’ 
(John 17, 23.)” That the Church is 
aware of the inspiration that led to 
these pan-Christian gatherings at 
Stockholm, Edinburgh, Oxford, and 
Amsterdam is clear from the para- 
graph: 

“At this time in many parts of the 
world, owing partly to various exter- 
nal events and changes of mental at- 
titude, but, under the inspiring grace 
of God, due chiefly to the common 
prayers of the faithful, a desire has 
awakened and is growing daily in the 
hearts of many, who are separated 
from the Catholic Church, that a re- 
union be accomplished among all who 
believe in Christ the Lord. Assuredly 
to the children of the true Church 
this is a source of holy joy in the Lord 
as well as an inducement to lend their 
assistance to all who are seeking the 
truth by entreating light and strength 
for them in fervent prayer.” 

Precisely because of the importance 
of this change of attitude on the part 
of so many outside the true fold, the 
Church at this time lays down a norm 
for the guidance of the Bishops and 
religious superiors throughout the 
world. In the first place there is the 
positive command that those in au- 
thority within the Church be attentive 
to the work of “reunion” and “bestow 
on it their special attention.” In this 
section the Bishops are told to ap- 
point suitable priests to acquaint 
themselves with any manifestations of 
the movement within the diocese, and 
to give full reports on it. Vigilance is 
to be exercised over any publications 
and periodicals associated with the 
movement in which Catholics have 
any part. Offices are to be set up at 
which non-Catholics can be given an- 
swers to their numerous requests for 
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information about the Catholic faith. 

The second point of the Instruction 
might be made about whittling-down 
the content of the Catholic faith. It 
is obvious from this that some Cath- 
olics, in their enthusiasm for the de- 
velopment of the movement, have 
over-stressed the importance of the 
human element in the Church as a 
cause for schism and separation, or 
have under-stressed the teaching office 
of the Holy Father and the Councils. 
This betrayal of the real position of 
the Church, no matter from what 
good intentions it may spring, instead 
of promoting unity misleads non-Cath- 
olics and provides new obstacles to 
legitimate discussion. That the Church 
is so much concerned that non-Cath- 
olics be given correct and thorough 
information rather than deceptive and 
inaccurate ideas is again a manifesta- 
tion of her real concern about this 
new development in the history of 
religion. 

The third point is one most wel- 
come to those within the Church who 
have watched the growth of the Ecu- 
menical Movement and see in it the 
possibility of presenting to non-Cath- 
olics true concepts about the Church. 
For, according to Father Charles 
Boyer, S.J., prefect of studies at the 
Pontifical Gregorian University in 
Rome and editor of Unitas, there is 
such a thing as “Catholic Ecumenism.” 
In Unitas (English Language edition, 
April-June, 1949) he said “A Catholic 
Ecumenism will then look towards a 
return of the separated Oriental 
churches and the Protestant communi- 
ties to the Roman church. It is not 
addressed directly to individuals, but 
to those bodies of which the indivi- 
duals are members.” The Instruction 
directs the Bishops to “employ alto- 
gether exceptional watchfulness and 
control as regards mixed conventions 
and meetings held between Catholics 
and non-Catholies, which in recent 
times have come into vogue in many 
places to foster ‘reunion’ in the faith.” 
Where previously an attitude of aloof- 
ness was maintained, now however 
judgment is to be made as to whether 
these meetings “offer a desirable oc- 
casion for spreading a knowledge of 
the Catholic doctrine with which gen- 
erally non-Catholics are not sufficient- 
lv conversant” and whether they 
might not be the occasion of indiffer- 
ence to Catholics. If the judgment is 
favorable, competent priests are to be 
supplied to expound and defend 
Catholic doctrine. Naturally, the 
Church does not intend to expose her 
children to danger; nor does she want 
Catholic principles open to ridicule if 


their explanation is left to those in- 
terested in the Ecumenical movement 
but not thoroughly skilled in discus- 
sion. Non-Catholics should welcome 
this provision, as they will now be 
sure that those who address them on 
such occasions bear the stamp of ap- 
proval on the part of the Church and 
are not free-lance enthusiasts without 
a proper foundation in knowledge. 
Colloquies between theologians, once 
forbidden, are now permitted subject 
to the discretion of the Ordinary, 
though only priests are allowed to re- 
present the Catholic side. 

The fourth point of the Instruction 
recalls the provisions of the Monitum 
of the Sacred Congregation of the 
Holy Office of June 5, 1948, which is 
still in force. Much was made of this 
admonition, published before the 
Amsterdam Assembly, which made it 
clear that no one could represent the 
Catholic Church there even as a spec- 
tator without permission from the 
Holy See. No one, in fact, was given 
this permission. The Church is after 
all a juridical organization, empower- 
ed to evaluate the good that might 
result from a particular act of coopera- 
tion and no individual has the right 
to anticipate her decisions. The pres- 
ent instruction continues; “Mixed 
gatherings are then not forbidden out- 
right, but they are not to be held 
without the previous sanction of the 
competent authority.” 
Local conferences and conventions of 
this character are permitted provided 
that: 


ecclesiastical 


“1. all communication in sacred rites 
be utterly eschewed; 


to 


. the discussions and proceedings 
be duly supervised and directed; 


w 


. at the end of each year a report 
be made to this Supreme Sacred 
Congregation (i.e., of the Holy 
Office), specifying the place 
where such assemblies were held 
and what experiences were gath 
ered from them.” 

In regard to “interdiocesan, national, 

and international conferences and 

conventions” the consent of the Holy 

See is necessary. In regard to gather 

ings not concerned with doctrinal or 

moral questions, but rather with dis- 
cussions “held to take counsel as to 
the advisable ways and means of de 
fending, by concerted action, the fun- 
damental principles of the natural law 
and the christian religion against the 
enemies leagued together against God; 
or of reestablishing the social order; 
or of settling similar problems” the 
provisions of the Monitum do not 
apply. (Con. on page. 29) 
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GUILTY OF TREASON! 


MORE SPURNS OATH; 
DEFIES THE KING 


TO DIE AT TOWER 


by RALPH THOMAS, S.A. 


LONDON—Thomas More, returning 
from an ambassadorial mission for 
King Henry VIII in the Netherlands 
in 1529 was given the news of a 
misfortune which had _ befallen his 
family in England. A fire had destroy- 
ed most of their barns and crops. Un- 
able to go straight home because of 
the King’s business, More wrote his 
wite a letter: 

Mistress Alice,—I send most hearty 
wishes to you. I am informed by my 
son Heron of the loss of our barns 
with all that is therein: and though 
saving of God’s pleasure it is a great 
pity of so much lost, yet, as it hath 
pleased Him to send us such a mis- 
fortune, we must and are bound not 
only to be content, but also to be glad 
of this visitation. He sent us all we 
have lost; and since He has taken it 
away, His pleasure be fulfilled . . 
Therefore I pray you be of good 
cheer, and take all the household with 
you to church, and there thank God 
both for what He hath given us and 
for what He has taken away from us, 
and for that which He hath left us, 
which, if it please Him, He an in- 
crease when He will... 

Thomas More, soon to become Lord 
Chancellor of England, was to witness 
greater misfortunes, affecting not only 
his family household but the larger 
household of the faith. He would live 
to see the structure of united Chris- 
tendom all but destroyed in England 
by a vicious conflagration begun by 
Henry VIII. The staunch faith of this 
eminent scholar and jurist during 
those dark days is like a bright letter 
to posterity—a bright and encouraging 
message to all later Catholics to 
“thank God for what He hath left us, 
which, if it please Him, He can in- 
crease when He will.” 

The drama in which More was to 
play so sturdy a role was already in 
the first stage when a_too-worldly 
Wolsey passed away and More be- 











came Chancellor. The English King, 
who in 1521 had loudly affirmed the 
Pope’s spiritual primacy, was now, in 
1532, asking Parliament for a law 
which would bestow upon himself 
supreme headship of the English 
Church. In the interval, Henry had 
become so infatuated with Anne 
Boleyn, one of the ladies of the palace 
that he asked the Pope for a divorce 
from Catherine, his lawful wife. When 
the Holy Father refused, the King 
determined to abandon his wife and 
his faith. Now he would have adultery 
and heresy ratified by the laws of the 
realm. These were the demands 
placed before the assembled Lords 
and Commons in May of 1532. 
Thomas More, in protest, resigned his 
chancellorship before the convocation 
fearfully sanctioned the double crime. 








More was not left long in the peace 
of private life. In April, 1534, he was 
summoned before a commission at 
Lambeth. Rising early next morning, 
More went to Confession, heard Mass, 
and received Holy Communion. At 
Lambeth, he was shown the new de- 
cree and was asked to take the oath 
repudiating Papal supremacy. More 
refused and was consigned to prison 
in the Tower. 

The ancient stone Tower was the 
half-way mark in the journey to Ty- 
burn and hanging, drawing, and quar- 
tering. As the weeks of confinement 
passed, More from his cell window 
saw first the Carthusians and then 
Bishop Fisher led from months of 
gruesome sufferings to their death as 
martyrs. He wondered if he had the 


strength to follow. (Con. on p. 27) 
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What does a Christian wife do when her 


husband is never on time? Mamma lost her temper 


but to no avail until the kids took over 


KNEW the minute that Papa hit the 

door he was going to get it. Mama 

had been stewin’ around for about 
fortv-minutes, mad as a hornet, fret- 
ful as a caged cub. And I knew too 
that no matter what excuse Papa gave 
this time for being late that his giv- 
ing excuses would be like spittin’ in 
the wind. It was evident to all of us 
that Mama had heard the last of 
Papa’s legitimate excuses. 

It wasn't that Mama meant to get 
mad. All the while she’d be watching 
the clock and wondering why Papa 
hadn’t shown up, she’d be clenching 
her fists and biting down on her lip 
to control her anger. Nobody, except 
maybe us kids, would recognize from 
her calm exterior that she was storm- 
ing inside. Unless maybe you got a 


THAT ALL MAY BE ONE 





good look at the bright blue blaze 
burning in her eves. 

We all knew too that Mama had a 
right to get sore at Frank, our father. 
After all, she would worry herself 
sick when the minutes ticked past the 
time he was due to arrive. And it 
didn’t make any difference what day 
it was—or what occasion. Papa was 
always late. Mavbe we'd be grocery 
fternoon and 
he was supposed to pick us up at five 
Maybe he’d get there at s'x 
maybe he wouldn't. Maybe we'd be 


shopping on Saturday 
sharp. 


at early Mass and Frank, who always 
went to late Mass, would promise to 
call for us at nine o'clock on the dot. 
We nearly always got to see all the 
kids in town and chat and romp to our 
heart’s content on the rectory lawn. 


by LYNN ALEXANDER 


To oul kn nw da Papa neve! coul 
locate the dot that nine o'clock 
was on. 

It wouldn't ha been so bad, 
guess, if we hadn't lived way out o 
town. We sure couldn't walk home 
ven though Mama, thoroughly in 
dignant, tried it a couple of times. 

It was the same way with Pap 
He got off 
from the factory and was due home 
at five-thirty. By that hour, Mama 
always had supper prepared and wait 
ing. Frank liked his meals on time 


getting home from work. 


and he was alwavs hungry as a bea 
when he hit the door. 

But he didn't always hit the front 
door. Sometimes when he was un 
duly late, he’d tiptoe in the side 
entrance. 

Occasionally, we kids would over 
hear Mama fretting on the phone to 
Aunt Jane, “Jane, I tell vou, I’m at 
my wit’s end! I’ve always been a 
calm, easy-going individual, have I 
not?” And then she'd rush on to the 
tune of Aunt Jane’s 
squawk through the receiver. “I’ve 
tried everything I know, Jane. But 
Frank’s tardiness gets the better of 
me. Or the worst I don’t know 
which.” 

And then she'd tell Aunt Jane how 
the first twenty minutes, she would 


affirmative 


wait patiently and forgivingly and 
how the second twenty minutes she 
is sure that Frank is dead. 

“After that,” Mama would assure 
Aunt Jane, “I forgive Frank for every 
thing he’s ever done and pray the 
saints that he has found a _ hearty 
welcome in heaven.” Then Mama 
would draw a deep breath of resigna- 
tion. “When he does come home, | 
am so shocked by his ghostly ap- 
pearance that I am certain Heaven 
has expelled him and sent him back 
home to us.” 

It was true, as Mama said, that 
she never got sore at Papa about 
anything else. They got along like 
apple pie except when Frank was 
late—but it seemed that he was late 
most of the time! 

“But why?” Mama would ask in a 
shrill voice, “Why were you late this 
time?” 

“I had to stop off and see Joe 
Thornberry about those pipes we 
need... .” or “Steve Jackson wanted 
me to deliver a message to his 





mother... .” 


The steak was ready for f've-thirty. 
six-thirty we were still looking for Papb 
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always had an excuse. We 
thought most of them were 

good. But Mama didn’t. I 
guess maybe we didn’t like 
Mama though. 

It wasn’t hard for us to see that 
things were going from bad to worse. 
Each time Papa aggravated Mama, 
the atmosphere between them became 
more strained. The words flew hot 
and fast. Papa looked grieved and 
Mama looked hurt. They didn’t mean 
the things they said to each 
other. We knew that. But we weren't 
sure that they knew it. 

Only last week, after one of the 
worst squabbles we'd ever heard, 
Mama turned to Frank 


Papa 
1 
RIGS 
pretty 
worry 


to say 


and said, 





“Frank, look here 
this arguing!” 
“You started it!” 
his feelings still hurt. 
you to stop it, Doris!” 


were got to st 


a) i 


Papa retorted, 


“It’s up to 


“I'd never get angry if you didn’t 
And we've got to con- 
How do you think 


worry me so! 
sider the children. 
they feel?” 

“Well, if you wouldn’t blow your 
Papa began. 

“Who's blowing who’s top.” Mama 
exploded. “If you weren't such a fall 
guy for everyone who wants an er- 
rand done And me here at home 
thinking you've died and passed on!” 


top so... hig 


“If I pass on, it will be vour eternal 


nagging that did it!” Papa growled. 





Mama drew the reins tight. “Look 


Frank, vou try to do better—and so 


will I.” She was so hopeful and awful 


pretty and Papa melted. 
He just put his 
and drew her close 


around het 
nestled 


"er 
with the 


irms 
1 
and she 


iwainst his shoulder tears 
balancing in her eves and shimmering 
like polished glass. 

that | about 


murmured. ‘I do 


“It’s only 
Frank,” she 


worry you, 
love 
you so! 

He kissed her then, and we kids, 
feeling that the moment should be 
private between them, raced off to 
the play room. 

Mama tried awful hard to keep 
her resolution. Papa was doing better 





too. He blew in like a fresh breath 
of breeze soon after he got off from 


work. The night that Granny Sim- 
mons asked him to deliver some wood 
for her, he called Mama and said was 
it okay for him to be a little late on 
account of Granny Simmons being a 
sixth cousin or something. 

But tonight, all the resolutions in 
the world weren't putting a halt to 
Mama’s Depending 
Papa’s new change of character, she'd 
had steak on the table and 
gravy 


fidgets. upon 
brown 
simmering in the bowl at the 
That had been five- 
Papa was still 


appointed hour. 
thirty. At 
nowhere to be 


six-thirty 
seen 
Liza, who is next oldest to me 
called a frantic conference in the bed- 
room. Indian-fashion, we gathered in 
a circle for the pow-wow. 
“Trouble brewin’ again,” Liza in- 
formed us ominously. 

“Papa’s really in for it this time!” 
Davev acknowledged. 
were 


bright brown 


at being allowed to partici- 


Teenv’s eves 
buttons 
pate in our grown-up discussion. 
“Teeny make Mama mad?” she asked 
‘Teeny didn’t 
mean to give butter to Scamper!” Her 


in a grave little voice. 


eyes widened in memory of her mis- 
demeanor of the day. In spite of 
herself, an amused little quirk tickled 
her pink “Scamper do like 
butter.” 

“It’s not you this time, Teeny, It’s 
Papa again.” 

“If only Mama wouldn’t blow her 
top!” Liza exclaimed. 

“You quit imitatin’ everything Papa 
scolded. After all, I was 
eleven and Liza was only ten. That 
added year increased the weight of 


mouth, 


says!” I 





my warnin 

“Well, she does! She says awful 
things to Papa!” 

I drew my legs up under me and 
leaned back against the bed. “Papa 
her,” I said seriously. 
But Papa don’t 


Ww 


aggragates 
“Aunt Jane says so. 
mean to.” 

We heard the side door open then 
and the timid squeak of Papa’s boots. 

“Uh-oh. Davey swelled up 
like a toad holding its breath. 

The resolute click of Mama’s heels 
scurried to the hall entrance. She had 
heard Papa come in too. 

“Just remember,” I counselled, 
“She don’t mean a word of it!” 

Liza made a face. “Forgivin’ ain’t 
forgettin’,” Liza said, thinking how 
easily our parents made up after a 


quarrel. “What if we was to say 


such things to each other? Or say the 

things Mama says about Papa?” 

We could distinguish the 
, 
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rising 


crescendo of Mama’s fury ringing in 
the hall. “You're a rude, impolite, 
good-for-nothing!” Mama was telling 
Papa. “Your promises aren’t worth 
the breath you waste making them. 
You're a scoundrel without the back- 
a jelly 


bone of fish! If you were a 





FOUNDATIONS 


Two builders builded each a house, 
The one set his on sand, 
The other chose a solid rock 


Whereon his house should stand 


The rains descended and the wind 
Beat fie cely on the door 


The sand-foundation 
Too frail for weight it bore 


fell away 


wrath 


house thee 


and torrents fell 


[ n the othe 
Of wind 
Nor was it marred nor moved at all 


For it was builded well 


The house of faith which we 
built 
Will stand against all shock. 
And life’s vicissitudes if set 
On Christ the solid Rock! 
—Inez Clark Thorson 


] 
Have 





decent sort of husband and _ father, 
you would consider our feelings. . . .” 

I could hear Mama’s speech run- 
ning through the background of my 
mind like a well-remembered 
phony. But I 
Liza’s words. 

What if we did say the 
about Papa that Mama said? 

“Hey, look. . . .” I cried out in 
excitement. We put our heads to- 
gether. 

Mama was still going lickity-split 
when we raced into the hallway. Papa 
standing there like a_ lost 
sheep opening his mouth fish-like, 
trying to get a word in edgewise. 

When Mama paused for breath 
once, Liza yelled, “ Mama’s right!” 

“You stay out of this!” Papa said 
sternly. 

Liza turned to me and in the loud- 
est voice I’ve ever heard she said, 
“Billy, I don’t see why we have to 
have a scoundrel for a daddy.” 

Is Daddy really a jelly-fish?” Teeny 
chirped. “A really jelly-fish?” She 
ogled Papa with the most obvious 
curiosity, as though she expected him 
to display some hidden prowess at 
any minute. 


sym- 
was thinking about 


things 


was just 


I said sadly, “Don’t ever ask Papa ti 
promise anything. His promises  ain’t 
worth a plugged nickle. Mama said so.’ 

Mama whirled in astonishment and 
Papa’s mouth kept gasping for air. 

Liza said, twisting her fingers 
through her hair, “It’s bad enough to 
have a rude, impolite father!” 

“Children!” Mama fairly screamed 

She gazed first at one of us and 
then at another. “Why, your father 
is no such thing! I won't hear of you 
speaking of him in this way! Not 


another word will I hear! Supposs 
all of you get to your beds this in- 
stant!” 


Liza said, “But we were siding with 
you, Mama!” 


I could see ] 


Papa eyeing us each 
inquisitively and then somehow, his 
face softened and his eyes grew wist- 
ful with understanding. 

children, I'm 


things 


“In all fairness to the 


ifraid vou did sav those 


Doris,” Papa put in mildly. “But it 
doesn’t matter. Perhaps,” he 
shrugged forlornly, “In years to come, 
I can somehow convince them that 


their father is not the ogre they think 
he is!” 

“Oh, Frank!” Mama’s arms rushed 
to encircle Papa. 
was pathetic. “Oh, 
realize . . 

She whirled suddenly and bending 
down, gathered the four of us in her 


Papa’s expression 
Frank, I didn’t 


. . believe me, I didn’t!” 


arms. “Believe me, children, your 
father is the finest man in the world!” 
reluctant to leave the 


“But he’s always 


Liza was 
matter unsettled. 
late. He makes you cross and worried 
and seared he’s dead and gone!” 

Mama looked at each of us, longing 
to convince us with a word that we 
should be proud—very proud—of our 
father. Then, her face brightened, 
“Maybe vour father doesn’t like to 
have his life run on a schedule. Es 
woman-made 
Maybe if he set the time for us to 


pecially a schedule. 
expect him—instead of your mother 
setting it—maybe that would make a 
difference!” Her face, as she glanced 
over our heads appealingly toward 
Frank, was wreathed in a smile. 

“Tm here by six-thirty,’ 
Papa said solemnly. 


always 


“And if you come sooner, that will 
be a We won't 


really look for you though until six 


welcome surprise. 
thirty!” Mama said. 
And then, out of a clear blue sky 
she kissed each one of us in turn. 
Papa, she kissed last—but by no 
means least. Tt 
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FATIMA . What is the 
prayer given he Our Lady at Fatima? 
When is it to be said? 
G.T. Baltimore, Md. 
The prayer of Fatima is as follows: 
“O my Jesus, forgive us our sins, save 
us from the fire of Hell, and lead all 
souls to Heaven, especially those who 
have most need of thy mercy.” It is 
ordinarily to be said at the end of 
each decade of the rosary. 


special 


BAPTISM ... An infant, the child of 
Catholic parents, was before death 
baptized by a non-Catholic nurse. Was 
the Baptism valid? H. O'R. Boston. 

The Church teaches that, though 
the priest is the ordinary minister of 

Baptism, the faculty to baptize is giv- 

en to all men. The requirements for 
valid Baptism are the following: 

1) The one baptizing must have the 
intention of doing what the 
Church does in this Sacrament, 
i.e. giving the new life of Christ 
to the soul. 

2) The water must be poured on the 
person who is being baptized. 
The words, “I baptize thee in the 
name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost must 
be said (audibly) while the water 
is being poured. 

The Holy See has declared that 

Baptism given by non-Catholics is 

valid if they follow the above require- 

ments. 


*) 


oe) 


ECUMENISM .. . Would you briefly 
explain the Holy Father's recent rul- 
ing on religious discussion meetings 
with non-Catholics? 
B.R. Washington, D.C. 
Before February, 1950, Catholics 
were forbidden to take part in public 
discussion of religious questions with- 
out permission of the Holy See. The 
dangers of such meetings are obvious. 
Not the least of these is the impres- 
sion, sometimes taken, that all relig- 
ions are equally true, a notion not far 
removed from the further step that 
all religions are equally false. But be- 
sides the dangers of such meetings, 
there is the possible benefit achieved 
by the presentation of Catholic truth. 
The Holy See, desirous of promoting 
this good, has encouraged and em- 
powered the bishops of the Catholic 





by RALPH THOMAS, S.A. 


world to permit qualified priests and 
laymen to participate in mixed meet- 
ings for public discussion of religious 
questions. The latter take part as in- 
dividuals, not as official representa- 
tives of the Church, and other precau- 
tions, such as the orderliness of the 
meetings, and the absence of non- 
Catholic religious services must be as- 
sured. 


SACRED WOUNDS . . . Why does 
Christ forbid Mary Magdalen to touch 
His Wounds after the Resurrection 
(Matthew 20:17) whereas the Apostle 
Thomas is asked by Christ to touch 
His Wounds (Matthew 20:28)? 
M.M.W. Milwaukee, Wis. 
The Risen Saviour is urging Mary 
Magdalen to go quickly and tell the 
Apostles that He has arisen. Because 
of her faithfulness she had been re- 
warded in seeing her Master soon af- 
ter He left the tomb. The language of 
the Gospel does not make it clear 
whether either Mary Magdalen or 
Thomas actually touched His Sacred 
hands, feet, and side. Thomas is re- 
proached for his slowness of faith and 
his need of complete evidence. His 
confession, “My Lord and my God,” 
was the confession of faith Christ re- 
quired of him. 


SAINTS .. . In several of St. Paul’s 
Epistles (Ephesians 1:1; I Corin- 
thians 1: 1) the Christians are ad- 
dressed as “Saints.” Does this mean 
that all the Christians in those days 
were saints. F.J.L. Astoria, N.Y. 

No, not quite. Saint in the strict 
sense is one who is in Heaven with 
God. St. Paul addresses the faithful as 
“saints” because by vocation the faith- 
ful are all dedicated to this goal and 
must strive to reach it. All Christians 
without exception—married, single, re- 
ligious, rich, poor—are bound by the 
fact that they are Christians to seek 


¢ Lamp 
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this perfection and holiness. Thus St. 
Paul, “We preach, admonishing every 
man and teaching every man in all 
wisdom, that we may present every 
man perfect in Christ Jesus.” (Col- 
lossians 1:28) 


ST. PETER’S REMAINS .. . Recent 
newspaper accounts told of the search 
for the remains of St. Peter in Rome. 
Life magazine stated that “the Church 
has always held that Peter was buried 
in a pagan cemetery on Vatican Hill.” 
And it continued, “Now, for the first 
time, there is archaeological evidence 
to support this.” Is this the first ar- 
chaeological evidence to support St. 
Peter's being at Rome? 
H.G. New York. 
Archaeological, as distinct from lit- 
(written in books) 
means evidence for an historical fact 
from monuments, inscriptions, tombs, 
and the like. The literary evidence for 
St. Peter's presence and death at 
Rome is overwhelming. It is the unani- 
mous, uncontradicted testimony of 
ancient writers from the first century. 
But besides literary evidence, there is 
compelling evidence. 
Professor Pagan and 
Christian Rome, writes, “For the ar- 
chaeologist the presence and execu- 
tion of St. Peter and St. Paul in Rome 
are facts established beyond the shad- 
ow of a doubt by purely monumental 
evidence.” He goes on to cite the an- 
cient memorial tablet of Pope Damas- 
cus, the basilica raised in Peter’s hon- 
or by Constantine, the ancient Greek 
inscriptions written in Greek by pil- 
grims of the first centuries with peti- 
tions like, “Peter, pray for Victor,” and 
other sculptures and memorial coins 
from the second century. It is not true 
that there is until now no archaeolog- 
ical evidence of St. Peter's presence 
and death in Rome. But it is true that 
at the present time the location of the 
buried bones of St. Peter are not ex- 
actly known. But this is not to say 
that they were not known and vener- 
ated by centuries of earlier Christians. 
Persecutions and wars throughout the 
centuries could have caused this mem- 


erary sources 


archaeclogical 
Lanciani, in 


For the convenience of our readers, questions of a general nature of 
interest to all, are answered here. Address to: 
Father Ralph Thomas, S.A., The Lamp, Peekskill, New York. 
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ory of the exact spot of the Apostle’s 
remains to be blurred. 


MUSIC ... Did the writing of musi- 
i} notes begin in the Church? 
M. K. L. Brooklyn. 

Yes. The Ambrosian and Gregorian 
plain-song were sung by priest and 
choir according to various melodies. 
As these group melodies became lar- 
ger, marks were put 
syllable of the Latin words to show 
whether the tone to be sung was high 
or low—long or short. This system, 
first done as an aid to memory, was 
the beginning of our present way of 
writing musical notes. Then the Missal 
and choir books were marked with 
horizontal lines to show how high or 
low each tone should be sung. This 
was the beginning of our five line 


staff. 


DIVORCE ....I have been reading in 
the papers recently about requests for 
divorces and requests for annulments. 
would difference 


above each 


you explain the 
between the two? 

A divorce means the dissolution of 
a marriage contract (which may be 
legal and valid); whereas an annul- 
ment means the declaration that a 
marriage contract never truly existed. 
The Church teaches that according to 
the law of God “valid marriages can 
be dissolved by no human power 
and for no other cause than death.” 
Thus divorce, in the sense of a legal 
separation of a valid marriage with 
the right to remarry, is against the 
Divine Law. But if it is proven that 
a marriage was entered through fear 
or force, or with some other cir- 
cumstance which hindered the com- 
pletion of a true and valid contract, 
an annulment may be granted. Thus 
it is declared that a marriage in this 
case never existed. 


PURGATORY ...Is it presumptous 
to pray to avoid Purgatory after death? 
L. J. Camden, N. J. 
No. Even though the avoidance of 
Purgatory demands a purity which is 
worthy of seeing God face to face, 
it is, in God’s plan, an aim which can 
be realized by Christians. There are 
those who consider Purgatory a neces- 
sary stage in their journey to Heaven. 
But in His Church, Christ has es- 
tablished a superabundance of means 
for the avoidance of Purgatory. By 
prayer, the Sacraments, and satisfac- 
tion for every fault, one can humbly 
hope for the joyous meeting with the 
Divine Redeemer immediately after 
death. 
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Who i 
Saint Jues? 


T. IVES was born of a noble 

Breton family in 1153, As a 

young man he was sent to the 
famous University of Paris 
where he was outstanding for 
his accomplishments in philo- 
sophy, theology, and canon or 
ecclesiastical law. Later he at- 
tended the University of Or- 
leans to study civil law un- 
der the eminent Peter de la 
Chapelle. 

Even as a student at Paris and 
Orleans he practiced the severe 
penances that led him to sane- 
tity. He wore a hair shirt, never 
até meat or drank wine, fasted 
rigorously during Advent and 
Lent, spent long hours in prayer 
and took whatever little sleep 
was absolutely necessary on a 
straw mattress with a stone or a 
book for a pillow. 

He was appointed judge of 
the cases that came before the 
ecclesiastical court and so im- 
partial and reasonable were his 
verdicts that even those who 
lost their cases had only the 
highest respect for him. He be- 
came known as the ‘poor man’s 
advocate’ because he often paid 
their court expenses and visited 
and consoled them when they 
were in prison. He would never 
take a bribe, even though bribes 
were generally considered part 
of the lawyer’s perquisites at 
that time. 

St. Ives was ordained a priest 
in 1204, Thereupon he gave up 
his legal practice. and devoted 
himself entirely to his people. 
Famous for his preaching, he 
was often invited to other 
churches where he would talk 
with unction and devotion in 
Latin, French or Breton. 

He built a hospital and served 
the sick with his own hands. He 
often gave the clothes from his 
back to poor men whom he 
met. He strongly believed that 
the corporal works of mercy 
were most necessary for the sal- 
vation of souls. 

St. Ives is the patron of law- 
yers. His feast is May 19. 


L.H.S. . . . Will you please settle an 
argument for us? I say that the letters, 
I.H.S. you see on vestments and on 
the front of altars refer to Our Lord 
and mean ‘I have suffered’; my hu 
band says that they refer to Our Lord 
alright but they mean ‘Jesus, Savior 
of the world.’ Which of us is right? 
S.P., Rochester, N. 
Neither of you. LHS. are the 
Greek capitals, iota, eta, and sigma 
And are the first three letters of 
lesous, the Greek for Jesus. 


INDULGENCES...During Holy 
Year indulgences have 
cancelled. Would vou tell me 
indulgences can still be gained? 
H. G. Boston, Mass 

During Holy Year all the indul 
which may ordinarily be 
gained and applied to the Holy Souls 
of the Departed may still be gained 
But with regard to the living, one 
may gain for himself only the follow- 
ing indulgences during the Holy Year 

1. The indulgence for the dying 

2. The indulgence attached to the 
saying of the Angelus and (during 
Easter) the Regina Coeli. 

3. The indulgence of the 
Hours Devotion. 

4. The indulgence granted those 
who accompany the Blessed Sacra- 
ment to the sick. 

5. The indulgence given for the 
recitation of the Holy Father's prayer 
composed for the Holy Year of 1950. 

6. Indulgences granted by prelates 
of the Church. 

7. The Jubilee indulgence gained 
by making the pilgrimmage to Rome. 


been 
what 


many 


gences 


Forty 


D. OF I.... Who are the “Daughters 
of Isabella?” 
M. N. B. Philadelphia, Pa. 

This is a national organization of 
Catholic women, having its origin in 
Connecticut, which has as its pur- 
pose to render assistance to the sick 
or distressed members and to promote 
social and _ intellectual intercourse 
among its members. 


PASCHAL CANDLE .. . I noticed 
on Easter Sunday that there was a 
large decorated candle on the Gospel 
side of the altar. What is this candle 
called and what does it signify? 
H.C., New York City. 
That’s called the Paschal or Easter 
Candle. It is specially blessed on East- 
er Saturday and remains until after 
the Gospel on Ascension Day. The 
Paschal Candle is a symbol of Christ, 
the Light of the World and it marks 
the forty days Our Lord spent on 
earth after his Resurrection. 
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HE Most Reverend Joseph Kiwa- 
n¢ nuka offered a Solemn Pontifical 
of Mass in the Church of Our Lady 
of the Atonement during his vis- 
it last month in Kinston, N. C. Bish- 
op Kiwanuka is Vicar Apostolic of 
Masaca, Uganda. He was consecrated 
hat by Pope Pius XII in 1939 and is visit- 
ing the United States in the interest 
of seminaries, hospitals, and orphan- 
ul ages for his vicariate. Fr. Sebastian 





be Simko, S.A., was host to four hundred 
uls visiting clergy and lay folks at the 
“dl ' luncheon which followed the Mass. t 
ne & 
- As this is being writ- 
i ten the buds of spring are just begin- 
16 ning to burst out on the trees, the for- 
he sythia is in full bloom. Winter is past, 
ng the voice of the dove is heard in the 
land and good Fr. John Baptist 
ty Schaad, S.A. already has his trusty 
group of Brothers Christopher out 
Se beautifying the grounds. They are rak- 
it ing leaves, spading flower beds, clear- 
; ing up twigs and cleaning out drains 
si from the entrance sign to the top of 
_ the hill. All this that we may enjoy 
0). the natural beauty of Graymoor more 
es thoroughly. 
F Fr. John is a great asset to Gray- 
¢ 


moor. He is the one who keeps in 
e. shape all the little things that one 
doesn’t notice till they go away. You 





so should see him in action. After a hasty 
breakfast at 7:10 he changes his cloth- 
es, hops into his puddle-jumper, rolls 
of down to his office at the garage, and 
ia there lays out his plans for the work 
t of the day. Maybe a boiler has to be 
te 
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repaired, or the plumbing is out of o1 
der in one of the buildings, or a few 
rooms have to be painted or electrical 
equipment has to be installed or the 
garbage from the Mountain and Gray 
moor Village has to be disposed of. 
Meanwhile, his men have arrived. He 
goes out, assigns the work and starts 
the men on their way. 

Sometimes he is called upon to 
transport a load of furniture or food 
by truck from New York to Graymoor 
or from Graymoor to Washington or 
Saranac or Montour. 

Fr. John’s big, steady job though, 
is keeping the Friary grounds in or- 
der. During the winter as soon as the 
snow begins to fall he is out with his 
men keeping the roads clear. On this 
he does a remarkable job. Our hill is 
steep and if the roads were not cleared 
thoroughly right down to the maca- 
dam we should probably be isolated 
for months. 

More remarkable still is his keeping 
the grounds clear of refuse during the 
summer. Naturally when two or three 
thousand people come to visit us on 
a Pilgrimage Sunday, a considerable 
amount of paper and assorted trash 
are dropped on the lawns and paths 
and roads. This can’t be helped and 
we realize it. Nevertheless the Friary 
grounds do look sad at seven o'clock 
Sunday evening. But it doesn’t bother 
us too much because we know that 
Fr. John will be out bright and early 
Monday morning and by Monday af- 
ternoon he will have the place spick 


and span once again. 


Like most of the rest of us Father 
John studied his Latin and Greek at 
Graymoor and took his Philosophy 
and Theology at the Catholic Univer- 
sity in Washington. He has spent most 
of his priestly life at Graymoor. Im- 
mediately after his ordination in 1934, 
he was assistant Superior at our major 
Seminary in Washington and then was 
Rector of St. John’s Preparatory Sem- 
inary at Graymoor. He also spent some 
time at our missions in Texas and 


Canada. T 


Afte: forty years the 
old outdoor statue of St. Francis that 
stands in our quadrangle is being re- 
placed by a new one. We were cur- 
ious about that statue. It has stood 
there welcoming everyone to the top 
of the mountain. Where it came from, 
how long it’s been there. So we 
questioned some of Graymoor’s patri- 
archs about it. Fr. Matthias said it 
was there in 1918, when he came up 
the hill the first time and told us to 
see Fr. Anselm. Fr. Anselm told us 
that he knew nothing about the statue 
except that it was already standing 
in 1915 when he arrived at Graymoor, 
He suggested that we look it up in 
the early issues of The Lamp that are 
on file in our Friary library. But no 
luck. Then we went to the man who 
either has all the answers or knows 
where to find them—Fr. John Forest 
Tierney, S.A., our Archivist. About an 
hour later he came back with the fol- 
lowing information. 

On Mav 28, 1910, Fr. Edward 
Blecke, O.F.M. came to Graymoor to 
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bless St. Francis (¢ hapel which had 
just been completed. That same day— 
which was just a few weeks previous 
to Father Paul’s ordination—Fr. Blecke 
blessed the outdoor statue of St. Fran- 
cis also 

So, St. Francis stood there in all 
kinds of weather for the past forty 
years. Occasionally he would receive 
a new coat of paint and about fifteen 
years ago, when we noticed that he 
was beginning to break we tied him 
together with baling wire. Tt 


At our Major Semi- 
in Washington our clerics are 
busy these days preparing for the final 
examinations at the end of this month. 
Everyone wears a look of determined 
concentration. Text books and class 
notes are much in evidence. You’d be 
surprised what prodigious feats of 


nary 


memory the human mind can accom- 
plish under the lash of necessity. 

Our Sunday Sermons continue. One 
of the theologians reads the Epistle 
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N THIS, the month of Mary, 

let us confer together as to 

the ways and means by which 
we can propagate and increase 
the Children of the Atonement. 
You know that Our Atonement 
Lord on the Cross, addressing 
Our Lady of the Atonement and 
St. John, who stood by her side 
to support and console her while 
the sword of poignant sorrow 
pierced her heart, in sympa- 
thetic union with her Crucified 
Son, spoke those words so full 
of meaning: “Woman _ behold 
thy Son. Son behold thy 
Mother.” 

It was thus Our Lord con- 
stituted His own Mother to be 
the Mother of all the Sons and 
Daughters of the Atonement, 
who should be born again of 
the Spirit and of water in Holy 
Baptism, thus changing them 
from the Children of Disobedi- 
ence, as St. Paul calls the des- 
cendants of Adam and Eve, our 
first parents, into Children of 
the Atonement, i.e., of Obedi- 
ence. Both Jesus, the New 
Adam, and Mary, the New Eve, 
are of one heart and of one 
mind in the desire to increase 
and multiply the Children of 





Thoughts For Today 
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the Atonement until the number 
of the elect is made up and the 
people of the whole world are 
enrolled under the banner of 
the Cross as the sons and 
daughters by adoption of God 
the Father, members of Christ’s 
Mystical Body and joint heirs 
with Him of the Kingdom of 
heavenly glory. 

We should be consumed with 
a great desire and ambition to 
cooperate with Our Lord and 
Our Lady of the Atonement in 
propagating the elect 
increasing and multiplying the 
Children of the Atonement until 
they become like the stars in 
the firmament for multitude 
and like the sands of the sea- 
shore which cannot be num- 
bered. ... A .... commission 
was given us by Our Lord 
Jesus Christ when He said to 
His disciples after His resur- 
rection from the dead; “Go ye 
into the whole world and preach 
the gospel to every creature 
(Mk 16:15), baptizing them in 
the name of the Father and of 
Son and of the Holy Ghost” (Mt 
28:19.... 

Is there no way by which 
you can propagate the faith and 
increase and multiply the Chil- 
dren of the Atonement? I am 
sure that there is. If, in union 
with the Holy Ghost and the 
Sacred Heart of our Divine Re- 
deemer, you will but consecrate 
yourself to God, use your Ros- 
ary diligently and ask Our Lord 
or Our Lady of the Atonement 
to show you how to make con- 
verts, bring little ones to Christ 
in holy Baptism, or bring back 
those who have fallen away 
from the practice of religion as 
lost sheep of God. 


seed, 
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and Gospel of the Mass to his assem- 
bled confreres and then gives them a 
ten minute sermon. This accomplishes 
a two-fold purpose, it gives the 
preacher practice for his ministry later 
on, and it gives the seminarians dc g- 
matic and moral instruction. t 


The building at Mon- 
tour Falls is now for all practical pur- 
finished, the life of the stu- 
dents and the Friars is now in its 
fullest fact, the students 
are now looking forward to the final 
examinations and for the second-year 
college men graduation and_ the 
Novitiate. 

Much work of course still remains 
to be done; everyone chips in each day 
in one of the many, many tasks that 
have to be performed; for example, 
the huge building with all its hall- 
ways, rooms, chapels, and _sacristies 
demands a mammouth crew to keep 
it clean. The Brothers in the kitchen 
are constantly at work preparing the 
food which will give the necessary 
drive and energy to the Friars and 
students for their mental and physical 
labors. One large task that has been 
completed is the painting of the gym- 
nasium; this include great wall and 
ceiling-space, plus lockers and shower- 
rooms. 


pe ses 


swing; in 


With the nice weather coming in 
very, very slowly, it took much time 
before we could venture outside to 
do any work on the grounds. This is 
work that will take long and patient 
efforts; the first job was to tear down 
an old chicken coop that was encum- 
bering the property; another is the 
ground-work for three regulation size 
tennis courts which we hope will be 
ready in a month or so. Other plans 
include burning, turning over, seeding 
and marking out the ball-field. The 
bridge joining the main portion of the 
property with the ball-field is quite 
near completion; it is being built by 
the Government in conjunction with 
a Flood Control Program which 
necessitates a good-sized canal through 
our property; the bridge, when fin- 
ished, will really grace the property, 
because of its two towering spires 
which hold up the suspended over- 
walk. 

Even with all this, however, we 
shall be working for many months to 
come in order to get the grounds 
around the Seminary in beautiful con- 
dition. To help in all this work, the 
different classes of students have 
organized into groups and have ap- 
pointed for themselves “projects” 
which they hope will be real contri- 
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butions, beautiful and lasting, to St. 
John Atonement Seminary. 

As if all this were not enough, 
there are other numerous activities 
going on at the school; the Catholic 
Students’ Crusade Unit 
at St. John’s appealed in the Dio- 
cesan Weekly Newspaper for contri- 


Mission 


butions of rosaries, pamphlets, and 
other suitable items that could be sent 
to needy missionaries; we might say 
that they suffered a minor flood from 
the many packages that were re- 
ceived. This club, under Fr. Clement’s 
guidance is progressing rapidly, both 
in the material work that is accom- 
plished, and in the public-speaking 
and mission information that the Unit 
affords the students. A Camera Club 
I Urban; 


has been organized by Fr. 
all the students have be- 


pra tically 
come members; it is now a question 
for the faculty of dodging the numer- 
ous photographers that lurk about the 
hallways; in a recent photo contest, 
Joseph Pazo won first prize with his 
silhouette of front 


of a translucent, red-crossed window.T 


two students in 


On Laetare Sunday, 
the friars at Saint Onofrio in Rome 
had as their guest the Very Rev. Fa- 
ther Matthias Faust, O.F.M., Procura- 
tor General of the Order of Friars Mi- 
nor, ind for some vears pre vious to his 
coming to Europe Delegate-General of 
the Order in the Western Hemisphere. 
In an informal talk with the friars. Fa- 
ther Matthias spoke of his recollections 
of Father Paul James Francis, S.A., 
whom he had known since he him- 
self was a novice in Patterson, New 
Jersey, in 1898. At that time Father 
Founder, an Anglican, was laying the 
foundations of a congregation dedi- 
cated to the ideals of Saint Francis 
within the Episcopal Church, but was 
nonetheless welcomed at the Francis- 
can Monastery, where he took part 
in all the regular observances of the 
religious life and learned a good deal 
about the the Order. 
Father Matthias who was celebrant of 
the special High Mass sung at Gray- 
moor on December 15, 1923, to com- 


traditions of 


memorate the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the coming of the Sisters to the 
Mount of the Atonement, bade the 
Roman friars to cherish the example 
of their saintly founder, who strove 
throughout his life to conform him- 
self completely to the ideals of the 
Little Poor Man of Assisi and whose 
work has since been manifestly 
blessed by Our Lord. , 


A Valiant Woman 


PRIL 15 marked the fifteenth 
anniversary of the death of 

Mother Lurana Mary Fran- 
cis, $.A., the Foundress and first 
Superior General of the Sisters 
of the Atonement. This chosen 
soul was born in New York City 
on April 12, 1870, baptized an 
Anglican and educated in Al- 
bany at a school conducted by 
the Anglican Sisters of the 
Holy Child Jesus. After leaving 
school, Mother Lurana became 
convinced that she was called 
God as a religious. 
Returning to Albany, she en- 
tered the Sisters of the Holy 
Child Jesus and after the usual 
time of probation made her pro- 
fession with them. However she 
was not completely satisfied in 
Albany because she could not 


to serve 


find in the community she had 
chosen the complete and ab- 
solute poverty which she was 
seeking. , 

Meanwhile through corre- 
spondence she became acquain- 
ted with Father Paul while he 
was superior of the Associate 
Mission in Omaha and _ after 
sometime these two holy people 
decided to cooperate in found- 
ing the Society of the Atone- 
ment. To begin this holy work 
Mother Lurana with one com- 
panion came to Graymoor on 
December 15, 1898, making the 
foundation of the Franciscan 
Sisters of the Atonement in the 
Anglican communion. 

After years of intense study 
and ardent prayer both Fr. Paul 
and Mother Lurana, together 


ON March 22nd, 
fifteen Maryknoll students from the 
Venard down near Scranton, Pa., 
came to Montour to play the Atone- 
ment students in basketball. They 
were amazed at the size and beauty 
of our gymnasium, but once the game 
started, their amazement disappeared; 
our students had a difficult time get- 
ting the ball away from the 6 2” 
Maryknoll speedsters; yet the game 
was not a slaughter, the final score 
being 39-25. Other seminarians and 
religious have visited Montour Falls, 


with their small communities 
decided that they should make 
their submission to the Holy Fa- 
ther and become Catholics. This 
they did in 1908. Mother Lurana 
and her companions then took 
the three vows of poverty, chas- 
tity, and con- 
tinued their work as a Catholic 
community. 


and obedience 


Mother Lurana governed her 
community until the time of her 
death. She was a wise, holy, 
prudent, and loving mother to 
her sisters. As one of her early 
companions said, “I admired in 
the Reverend Mother her clear 
logical mind, seizing instantly 
on the salient points of a sub- 
ject; her rapid decision and the 
good judgment therein shown. 
This, combined with the tender- 
ness of a woman’s sympathy 
without its weakness formed a 
personality which attracted all 
who came under its influence.” 
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although not to play; the Friar Minors 
from Watkins Glen three-miles away 
are regular visitors; some seminarians 
from St. Andrew’s secular seminary in 
Rochester came to Montour shortly 
after Fr. Germanus, §S.A., finished 
giving a Holy Week Retreat there: the 
Carmelite students from Auburn came 
to Montour on Easter Monday, just 
when our students had gone to 
Havana Glen nearby for the day. 
However, they forces at the 
Glen, played a fast game of Soft-ball, 
and in general had a grand time. Tf 
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T WAS no accident that ‘esus , 

Mary were present at the mary 

feast of Cana. Nor was it any ac 
dent that the Saviour worked his § 
miracle on that occasion. Indeed § 
was by positive design and at the; 
quest of His Mother that He told 
waiters to fill the vessels with water 
that He might change their conte, 
into the most pleasing wine. Such 
action shows the human _ heart 
Christ, sensing the need of the ne 
married couple, desiring to help th 
seeking to save them the smart 
embarrassment among their relatj 
and friends. But even more, } 
presence and His miracle indicate | 
He looks upon marriage, how hig 
He regards it, how wonderfully He 
spects it, and how nobly He blesses) 

Marriage is not a state of life mer 
tolerated by Almighty God, a cor 
tion that He endures simply bec: ‘clin 
of the frailty of human nature, I 
kind of concession for those wh 
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wisdom at that important moment in 
mankind’s history when God declared: 
“It is not good for man to be alone; 
let us make a help like unto himself” 
and created Eve. That was the origin 
of the plan by which “man shall leave 
father and mother and cleave to his 
wife.” Marriage is a noble state by 
which children are brought into this 
world in order to give God glory, to 
share His happiness, and to increase 
the citizenship of heaven. It is a sa- 
cred state in which the husband and 
wife contribute to the sanctification of 
each other on earth so that they may 
enjoy the blessings of heaven forever. 
Even though many have made a 
mockery of the divine design and have 
flippantly disregarded God’s law, the 
wrong lies not with God, but with the 
creatures who permit their evil inten- 
tions, their base desires, and inordi- 
nate actions to degrade and to sully 
what God wishes to be good and holy. 

If marriage was good because it 
was planned by God, then it received 
far greater dignity when Christ came 
into the world. He made it one of His 
special channels of grace, one of the 
unique means of salvation and of holi- 
ness, placing it side by side with Bap- 
tism, with the Eucharist, with Holy 
Orders. He elevated marriage from a 
contract to a Sacrament. He gave it 
special power and efficacy, as a direct 
means of holiness for the man and 
woman who stand before the altar 
and pledge their fidelity and their love 
to each other—and to God. He made 
marriage different from the other sac- 
raments; it is always administered by 
the man and woman themselves. They 
are the co-ministers of the sacrament; 
they are the mutual channels of divine 
life that Christ pours into their souls. 

‘he groom may be frightfully nervous 
as he recites the promises of the cere- 
mony, and the bride may tremble with 
emotion as she breathes “I will’, but 
even so, they are the ministers of the 
sacrament just as truly as the bishop 
is the minister of Holy Orders, just as 
really as the priest is the minister of 
the Eucharistic Christ who comes in 
Holy Communion. 

A further point. While several of 
the sacraments cease to exist after 
they have been given, the Sacrament 
of Marriage endures as long as the 
marriage bond exists, i.e., until death. 
It is a prolific source of graces for liv- 
ing married life in holiness, in hap- 
piness and in union with Christ. In 
heaven men shall “neither be married, 
nor take wives” as Our Lord has de- 
clared, but on earth they do marry 
and do take wives so that the graces 
of the sacrament flow into the souls 






































of husband and wife just as surely as 
divine lavish the the 
young man kneeling before the bishop 
to receive Holy Orders. For just as 
God gives grace to the priest all dur- 
ing his life, in the confessional, in 
preaching, in administering to the sick 
and the poor, so God gives grace to 
husbands following 
their vocation, in caring for the chil- 
dren, in helping each other, in loving 
each other. 

It is unfortunate that many people, 
Catholics among then, often misunder- 
stand numerous points about marri- 
age. True, they know they should do 
nothing to prevent the conception of 
children, that they should rear and 
educate them in the fear and love of 
God, and that they should be true to 
each other. The man is a good hus- 
band, dutifully supporting the wife 
and family; a good father, giving good 
example, proper guidance and need- 


gifts soul of 


and wives in 


ed correction. The woman is a good 
wife, loyal to her husband, caring for 
the needs of the home; a good mother, 
sitting up with the sick baby, prepar- 
ing the meals carefully, seeing that 

















But 


the children do well in school 
even so, it is possible that married 
people miss so much of what God in- 
tends and blesses in their holy state, 
simply because they have faulty no- 


tions about marriage that go with 
them to the grave. 

Married life is not supposed to be 
a perpetual honeymoon with some 
dazzling partner who bears a close 
resemblance to a Miss D. Lamour or 
to a Mr. G. Peck. The physical beauty 
will fade anyway. Nor is married life 
intended to be a constant drudgery 
day after day, a kind of voluntary 
slavery, for one or for both so that 
the husband is a bread-winner, but 
no more, while the wife is a glorified 
servant, bowing to the slightest whim 
of the lord of the household. No. Mar- 
ried life must be a partnership of both 
man and wife. The man is the head 
of the wife and of the family, but he 
is head as a husband and father, not 
as a tyrant. 

A man may be absolutely true to 
his wife but not as his partner. A 
woman may be a model wife in keep- 
ing the home, in being loyal to her 
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husband, but not in being his partner. 
Each is too concerned with self, rather 
than being concerned with the other. 
The man may think of no other wom- 
an, but he may not think of his wife 
either. The woman may give her love 
to no other man, but she may give 
none to her husband either. Thus each 
is not dependent upon the other and 
completely dependent upon Christ. 
For some husbands marriage means 
convenience, a well-ordered and car- 
ed-for life, a pleasant home—but it 
does not mean a state of mutual love 
where the joys and sorrows of married 
life are shared, and where the person- 
alities of both develop under the aegis 
of God’s grace and the close contact 
with each other. For some wives mar- 
riage may mean an end to worrying 
about a job, the loss of anxiety about 
not ‘getting ahead’ in life—but it does 
not mean an intimate exchange of love 
with all the natural duties and disap- 
pointments and griefs supernatural- 
ized by God’s divine help. Falling in 
love is only the beginning of a ro- 
mance which is meant to continue and 
deepen and ripen as the passing years 
reveal the beautiful virtues that nature 
and grace can communicate to hus- 
band and wife. 

Many unions are marriages—but not 
the way that Christ desires them. 
Love must be present in marriage, a 
genuine, mutual, self-sacrificing love. 
If love is absent, then a vital part is 
missing—not an essential part, for it is 
possible for two people to live to- 
gether without loving each other, or 
without doing so completely—but love 
is vital for married life according to 
God's plan and according to Christ’s 
direction. But love cannot be one- 
sided; it has to be mutual, a matter of 
give and take, with both parties giv- 
ing as well as taking. Mutual love 
means mutual surrender and mutual 
acceptance, not a snatching, a rob- 
bery, a bribe by one. It means mutual 
sacrifice for the interests of the other. 

But no one should make the mis- 
take that true love is the same as sen- 
sible emotion. Emotion is good—and 
people need it—but it is only an aid 
to love, not love itself. Nor can love be 
measured in terms of emotion alone. 
Love comes from the will. It means 
wishing the other good, striving to 
please the other, seeking the welfare 
of the other, even when the emotions 
may be as dry as dust. There is much 
affection present before the marriage 
and during the honeymoon and for a 
while afterward, but it may cool with 
the passing of the years and with the 
increases in the family, but the love 
of husband and wife can and should 
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sink its roots more deeply all the time. 
People need emotions, but they must 
not rely upon them. For emotions are 
unstable and come and go very rapid- 
ly. But genuine love is rooted in the 
will, arising from a true appreciation 
of the worth and of the value of the 
other. Love is not simply the reaction 
to a pretty smile, to the contour of 
a face, to the lilt of rippling laughter. 
Such little things can often open the 
way for genuine love but they can do 
no more. It is the person who is loved, 
not some single attractive quality. 
True love deepens with the passing 
of the 
more conscious of the virtues given 
by Almighty God. Thus a man will 
love his wife devotedly, so that side 


years as the persons become 


by side with the latest glamorous cre 
ation from Hollywood he will still say 
that his wife is pretty. He can sit 
icross the dinner table from some 
feminine genius discussing the H- 
bomb, the economic status of the na- 
tion, the compositions of Bach, the 
poetry of T. S. Eliott and still be glad 
that his wife has the mind she has. 
On the other hand, a wife can put her 
husband next to the most dashing 
prince of the movie kingdom and still 
prefer hubby’s slanting shoulders, his 
sagging chest, his greying temples, 
and all. She can still like the way 
he talks, even about baseball and 
politics (on which his opinions are 
usually wrong) and she loves him 
for what he is. 

Marriage is meant for real people, 
not wax figures. It is meant for per- 
sons with bodies and souls, not bodies 
alone, nor souls alone, but a combina- 
tion of both to form the human per- 
sonality. Thus married love cannot be 
simply physical anymore than it can 
be simply spiritual. It takes in both 
aspects of man. Marriage means a un- 
ion of minds, of hearts, of wills, of 
the souls, as well as a union of bodies. 
[t means a union of spirit for human 
love is to be based upon divine love, 
the purest and the most intense of all; 
it’s model cannot be merely a physical 
attraction. 

“Oh,” someone will say, “I can un- 
derstand the physical aspect of marri- 
age, but what do you mean by a union 
of spirit? How is that possible?” The 
fact of the spiritual part of married 
life is just as real as the fact of the 
physical side. A person cannot see the 
spiritual side in married life, but he 
can certainly see its effects: the com- 
plete giving of self, the surrender of 
heart, of independence, of complete 
well-being—all in the interests of and 
for the service of the other. The signs 





of love are not difficult to find for on 
who wants to find them. 

St. Paul certainly places strong em 
phasis upon mutual love in marriec 
life, making its model the love oi 
Christ and His Church. “Husbands 
love your wives,” he advises, “as 
Christ has loved the Church and de 
livered himself up for her . . . that 
she may be holy and without blem 
ish.” So the husband is to give a com 
plete love to his wife, an all-out lov: 
for her, that she may be holy, a model 
wife and a model mother. Then in 
commenting on this passage we might 
easily form a counterpart in thes« 
words: “Wives, love your husbands a 
the Church loves Christ, completely 
for love of Him.” Such 
should be the model for the mutual 
love of husband and wife, each lov 
ing the other entirely, unreservedly in 


existing only 


Christ, striving to please the partner 
seeking to sacrifice for the love of 
Christ. 

If such be the love of married peo 
ple, then Jesus and Mary will be pres 
ent not only during the wedding cere 
as they were for the marriage 
at Cana, but they will be present all 
during the married life, Jesus giving 
the grace, Mary bestowing it that hus 
band and wife will develop their love 
for each other as well as for spiritual 


mony, 


things. There will be no miracle of 
watermade wine, but there will be the 
constant blessing of devoted love, 
each loving the other in Christ, for 
Christ, and through Christ, so that 
they may lead each other to Christ 
and to the unending joys of heaven. t 
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to be given ; 


measure of sovereignty 
and_ the opportunity 
German to play a role in 
Unity— 

Christian Or 
Communist? 


Europe's recovery. 
They cannot be kept 
indefinitely in the 
hopeless dividing spot 
between two armed coalitions. 

Russia has offered a plan for un- 
ification—a plan which would extend 
the Iron Curtain to the Ruhr. The 
Western Powers can offer a plan for 
unification—the democratic process of 
free German elections. Only in this 
latter could true German 
unity be achieved. If the Western 
Powers refuse to come up with a 
clear proposal to alleviate the prob- 
lem of Germany, it might well hap- 
pen, that Germany, like China, will 
be left to attain a unification under 
Russian control. 


pre cess 
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by BENET 
FITZGERALD, S.A. 


OOKING out over the hills and 
from the Mount of the 

Atonement, we see on every side 
the first pale flush of green, as the 
mild days of spring return again, and 
the bleak gray stretches of woodland 
yield to blossoming trees and bushes 
breaking into flower. A wild plum tree 
was first to flower by the “Bungalow,” 
across the road from where St. An- 
thony’s white statue perches high up- 
on the rocks, and in several places 
great yellow splashes of forsythia 
brighten the holiows along the road. 
And so the month of Mary is with us 
again, and every evening the flowers 
of her Rosary are scattered before the 
Blessed Sacrament enthroned, so that 
man and nature unite during these 
beautiful days to glorify the holy 
Mother of our Saviour. And it is our 
earnest desire that all, particularly our 
Legion members, will join us in say- 
ing the Rosary every day of this 
month, in the interests of world peace, 
the conversion of Russia and your own 
particular needs. Oh, how devoted 
was our Saint to Mary!—it is not just 
a conventional symbol that in the stat- 
ues of St. Anthony we find a Rosary 
of Mary linked to his side; as a medi- 
eval knight proudly wore a scarf or 
flower received from his lady as a tok- 
en of his love. So does Anthony the 
champion of Mary wear the Rosary of 
our Lady as on outward witness of 
the love that consumed his soul for 
her. There is no better way to prove 
your devotion to St. Anthony than by 
saying the Rosary daily during this 
month, and they are no true friends 
of St. Anthony that neglect the Queen 


valley S 





of his heart. So even if it means a lit- 
tle sacrifice, try your best to say the 
Rosary during the month, and thus 
imitate fruitfully the example of St. 
Anthony, the lover of Mary, whose 
last act was to sing her praises. T 


Writtxc from New York City, a 
friend of St. Anthony tells us that 
“some weeks ago I lost a ten dollar 
bill on a public stairway, and I asked 
St. Anthony to return it to me. The 
next day I was told that somebody 
had reported finding a sum of money. 
I reported my loss and the other party 
immediately handed over the ten dol- 
lars to me, thanks to St. Anthony. 
Just this week also Saint Anthony was 
appealed to when my niece lost her 
keys. They were dropped in a mail 
box and returned to her place of busi- 
ness. Again, many thanks to St. An- 
thony.” t 


Ir 1s no longer necessary to go to Eu- 
rope to find worthy shrines to St. An- 
thony; many beautiful shrines are to 
be found right here in the United 
States. Because St. Anthony is truly 
the Saint of the whole world, almost 
every church boasts a statue or picture 
of him, sometimes an altar or even a 
chapel. For example, St. Joseph’s Pas- 
sionist Monastery Church in Baltimore 
has a very fine chapel to St. Anthony, 
with walls of Franciscan brown and a 
hand-carved statue of the Saint, 
around which six striking wall paint- 
ings illustrate incidents in his life. The 
dove, emblem of the Holy Spirit, orna- 
ments the ceiling of the chapel, and 
the whole is very impressive. t 





St. ANTHONY personally founded 
many religious houses, even laboring 
with his own hands in the building of 
them. On one of these occasions, at 
Gemona, he wished to transport a load 
of bricks to the site of the new build- 
ing, and so hailed a peasant passing 
by with a cart drawn by oxen. But 
when the saint asked the owner to 
help him move the bricks, he refused, 
adding by way of lying excuse, “I am 
carrying a corpse.” Driving on a little 
way, the peasant stopped to wake his 
son who slept in the bottom of the 
cart, and to tell him how funny a trick 
he had played on the simple friar. But 
Divine punishment had fallen,—the 
boy was actually dead! In panic and 
grief, the father left the silent cart 
and ran back to the feet of St. An- 
thony, where he confessed his decep- 
tion and begged forgiveness. At once 
St. Anthony returned with him to the 
cart, and gazing down upon the dead 
boy made the sign of the cross over 
the body. Whereupon the boy arose; 
with a gentle admonition, the Saint 
restored him to his father. Tt 


Once in a while at the Shrine, we have 
had occasion to overhear the conver- 
sation that arises when a devoted cli- 
ent of St. Anthony runs into someone 
decidedly indifferent to the great 
saint. Sometimes it developes “into 
quite a discussion, and one would 
suppose that the poor dissenter had 
denied one of the seven sacraments 
or worse. Assuredly, devotion to St. 
Anthony is not a “must” for any Cath- 
olic,—not beyond the ordinary respect 
due to all the saints. We simply pro- 
pose it as a lawful and profitable help 
to one’s spiritual life, no more, no less. 
St. Alphonsus, like St. Anthony a Doc- 
tor of the Church, wrote, “That it is 
a lawful and useful thing to invoke the 
saints as intercessors, to obtain for us 
by the merits of Jesus Christ that 
which we by our demerits are not 
worthy to receive, is a doctrine of the 
Church declared by the Council of 
Trent.” Now as to whether a person 
commends himself to St. Anthony or 
to St. Anne, to Saint Jude or to St. 
Philomena, this is entirely a matter 
of one’s own choosing. And while 
lovers of St. Anthony do well to 
spread this devotion, it is unreason- 
able to expect that everyone is going 
to share their devotion with equal en- 
thusias:n. In such matters we ought to 
pursue « certain “sweet reasonable- 
ness,” acknowledging with St. Paul 
that “not all things please all men in 
opinion.” t 
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JORA MCDONALD finished scrubbing 
the lower steps of the marble stair- 
way and rose heavily to her feet. 
She heaved a long sigh, leaning a 
hand wearily against the mahogany 
clock that stood by the wall. Then 
she quickly erased any possible fin- 
ger-marks from the lovely old piece 
before proceeding on to her next 
cleaning chore. 


Her weariness came not from the 
nature of her work. It was a labor 
of love. She cherished every inch of 
the grand old mansion. But it was 
heartrending to see the fine old home 


How fight the devouring pride that consumed them both? 


Nora McDonald’s simple prayerful faith shows the way. 


St. Catherine's Orphanage to work 
for the Kanes. Happy but frightened 
at her good tortune, it had been like 
entering another world to leave the 
simple, white-walled orphanage for 
this place of glitter and sheen. 

The Kanes had treated her kindly, 
paid her well, took her along on their 
vacation-trips abroad or to their lux- 


urious summer home. All that was 


Ries 


going slowly to decay. It was like a 
slow death from which there was no 
escape. 

Everyday when she made _ her 
rounds, it seemed there was some- 
thing more missing from 
another of the rooms, some treasured 
piece of furniture that had been 
carted off by Sam, the junkman, for a 
paltry pittance. 

If only Mrs. Kane had admitted 
her circumstances to the world years 
ago when Mr. Kane died, if she had 
made a clean sweep then, auctioned 
off the fine furnishings and _ the 
stately home—she might have real- 
ized enough to keep her in modest 
comfort the rest of her life. But 
Mrs. Kane was proud. That was the 
trouble even now—to get Mrs. Kane 
to give up the struggle before she 
starved to death in this ill-heated 
mildewed mansion. Mrs. Kane was 
proud. 

Nora pushed open the heavy slid- 
ing doors of the banquet hall. Here 
elegance had once been unrestrained. 
The walls of soft green Regence, the 
decorative wall-fountains of red Siena 
marble, the tarnished gold and crys- 
tal chandeliers — everything once so 
breath-taking in beauty. 

Nora’s thoughts raced back across 
the years—almost half a century of 
them—to the day she had come from 


one or 
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before the market-crash, before Mr. 
Kane had taken the easy way out of 
his financial troubles. 

She faltered as she carried her 
broom and dust-cloths towards the 
music-room. Her footsteps echoed 
loudly on the bare tile of the long 
dimly-lighted hall of Caen stone—that 
hall whose floor and walls had once 
been covered with priceless rugs and 
17th Century tapestries. 

This slow death had to be stopped 
Without a change in the very 
near future, Mrs. Kane’s mind might 
even snap. But stop it how? Nora 
wasn’t worried for herself; she had 
saved money over the years, enough 
to care for her remaining years—Mrs. 
Kane too, perhaps, but that would 
never do. Mrs Kane was too proud to 
accept charity from her. 


soon. 


She braced her drooping shoulders 
and the music-room — the 
loveliest place of all, her favorite. 
Serene and beautiful, gilded in regal 
splendor. But the damask walls of 
ancient rose silk had lost their lustre. 
It brought an ache to her heart. When 
she glanced at the golden arabesque 
ceiling and saw the ugly cracks dis- 
figuring its ethereal beauty, she could 
contain herself no longer. 

Nora sank to her knees beside a 
carved-oak divan. 

“Dear God,” she begged, “please 
help me find a way out of this for 
Mrs. Kane.” Clutching the rosary in 
her apron-pocket, she buried her head 
in her arm and murmured a tearful 
Hail Mary. 

“Nora, what are you doing down 
there?” It was Mrs. Kane, standing 
stifly in the doorway. 

Nora slowly to her feet, 
neither frightened ashamed. “I 
was praying, Mrs Kane—praying that 
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God will show us a way out of this 
misery that’s gnawing at our hearts.” 

“Don’t talk about God, Nora,” Mrs. 
Kane admonished. “I don’t want to 
hear anything about Him. He has 
forgotten us.” 

Mrs. Kane stood straight and stern 
as her seventy-odd years would allow. 
The sunlight flooding the stained 
glass window at her back made 4 
glowing coronet of her silvery hair. 
Her complexion was the color of 
delicately tinted ivory. Garbed in 
black silk with high lace white collar, 
she was like some dowager queen 


“Nora, what are you doing there? } 
Kane was standing in the doors 
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from the days when royalty was in 
style. 


But Nora was no minion craven at 
A higher Royalty 
had been insulted. She was ready to 
do battle in His Name. 

“You're wrong, Mrs Kane. God 
never forgets us. It is we who forget 
Him.” She hesitated and then went 
on, glancing around toward where the 
familiar pieces of furniture had so 
long stood. “And sometimes He uses 
strange ways to make people remem- 
ber Him.” 

Shocked perhaps, at such an un- 
expected outburst from Nora, Mrs. 
Kane walked slowly over to the di- 
van and carefully lowered her frail 
body into its cushions. 

“What would you have me do, 
Nora?” she asked at last. 

“What you should have done years 
ago,” Nora said, “instead of shutting 
ourselves up here like fugitives from 
the world, and making your friends 
believe you’d gone to Switzerland to 
live— just because you were too proud 
to admit you'd lost your wealth. What 
you've got to do, Mrs. Kane, is dis- 
pose of this place before you freeze 
to death for want of fuel or starve to 
death for want of food.” 

“Be practical, Nora,” Mrs. Kane 
Said. “The place is already mortgaged 
for more than it’s worth. What would 
I gain by turning myself out?” 

“But you've got to do something,” 
Nora insisted. “Soon you won't have 
a piece of furniture left to sell to the 
junkman, and there isn’t money 
enough in the house to—” 

She stopped as she saw the look of 
pain on Mrs. Kane’s face, the tears 
rolling slowly down her furrowed 
cheeks. 

“You may leave whenever you like, 
Nora,” the old lady said sadly. “I—I’m 
afraid I can’t afford to give you a 
notice, but you needn’t stay on any 
longer.” 

“Oh no, Mrs. Kane, it wasn’t my- 
self I was thinking of.” She went to 
the old lady’s side, placed an arm 
across the thin shoulder. “Me leave 
and let you stay here alone? Not on 
your life!” 

Mrs. Kane remained silent, ap- 
parently not trusting herself to speak. 

“You go upstairs and lie down,” 
Nora finally told her. “You look 
tired. And I have a plan I think may 
work out.” 

When Mrs. Kane had left, Nora 
started down the hall to the butler’s 
pantry and the enormous kitchen. 
Midway she stopped, turned and 


a matriarch’s feet. 


came back once to the music-room. 
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She pulled the heavy rosary from her 
pocket and wrenched a two-inch worn 
crucifix from the chain. Defiantly 
almost, Nora pinned the emblem to 
the wall. Mrs. Kane had said an un- 
holy thing in this room, and this was 
Nora’s reparation. She smiled as she 
tiptoed away, glancing back at the 





FORGOTTEN HOUSE 
No laughter sounds in any room 
And cobwebs only climb the stair, 
There is no whistled bar of song 
Nor glimpse of rumpled, sunny hair. 


No footsteps echo in the dusk, 

No curtains billow at the sill. 

On rainpocked walls and sagging 
floors 

The years have wreaked a bitter will. 


And yet who knows what dreams 
are here, 

Of love and by-gone happiness, 

What shining beads its rosary 

May hold to hallow and to bless! 


—Inez Clark Thorson 





simple metal crucifix against its back- 
ground of rich silken damask. Softly 

almost reverently—she pulled the 
door shut behind her. It might have 
been a chapel-door she was closing. 

Nora had a plan born of despera- 
tion. Nothing less than desperation 
would have led her to hope that Mrs. 
Kane could be persuaded to spend 
her remaining years living on charity, 
living in a home for the aged. Nora 
wrote a letter and mailed it to St. 
Mary’s Home for the Aged, the big 
brick building that stood on a high 
knoll, half a mile out the fine old 
road that ran past the Kane place. 

Daily she prayed and watched for 
the postman’s stop at the main gate. 
Daily she went out to the mail-box 
in search of a reply. It weighted 
her heart to see such an overgrowth 
of weeds on the grounds that had 
once been a fairyland of flowers and 
shrubs. Neglect without, gave. the 
house itself a deserted look. Haunted, 
perhaps, was the word, for certainly 
the old mansion was haunted by 
ghostly memories of the gayety and 
laughter that once had_ echoed 
through its vaulted halls. 

When the letter finally came, Nora 
tore it frantically open to scan its con- 
tents. Then she hurried into the 
house. She wanted to compose her 
thoughts before she confronted Mrs. 


Kane with the news. She made for 
the music-room. But there on the 
divan sat Mrs. Kane. 

“Nora, why is that up there?” Mrs 
Kane demanded, pointing at the wom 
crucifix on the opposite wall. 

“Why it’s—it’s to sort of look over 
us, Mrs. Kane.” 

“Tm not sure that I, like it there,” 
Mrs. Kane decided. “It reminds me of 
a hospital I was once in. It makes the 
place look like a Catholic institution 
of some sort.” 

“Don’t let it bother you too much, 
Mrs. Kane,” Nora consoled, smiling, 
“Listen, I’ve good news for you. How 
would you like to spend the rest of 
your life, with no more worries, in 
the peace and quiet of St. Mary's 
Home for the Aged?” ; 

Mrs. Kane looked strangely at her 
servant. “Nora, I’m not a Catholic.” 

“You needn’t be,” Nora assured her 
“Here’s a letter from the Sister in 
charge there. She says they'll make 
room for you, even though they are 
a little crowded just now. They've 
plans drawn up, you know, for a new 
wing, but they're waiting till they 
have more funds collected.” 

Nora was watching the old lady 
closely. She detected a flicker of 
hope in the fine dark eyes, but it 
quickly died out. Mrs. Kane shook 
her head sadly. 

“No, Nora, I couldn’t accept charity 
that someone else may better deserve, 
not after all the wealth I squandered, 
when I had it, on luxuries—with never 
a thought of charity for others.” 

Nora’s shoulders sagged. It was 
just as she feared. She glanced help- 
lessly around the room, till her gaze 
came to rest on a tiny object pinned 
to the wall—the crucifix that made 
the place “look like a Catholic institu- 
tion.” 

“Maybe you could still do an acet 
of charity to ease your conscience 
before you enter the Home,” Nora 
suggested. 

The old lady looked puzzled. 
“Nora, you know I haven’t any funds 
to—” 

“T'll bet the Sisters out there could 
make good use of this place till their 
new wing is ready,” Nora said. “And 
for them the holders of the mortgage 
would probably drop their lien.” 

“Do you suppose they could use 
it?” Mrs. Kane asked. “The place 
would need some remodelling—and 
the grounds could be cleaned up. 
It might be worth considering.” There 
was a kindlier light in her eyes as she 
looked once more at the little crucifix 
“Yes, it might be worth considering.’t 
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T THE United Nations meeting at 
its headquarters at Lake Success 


| Long April 24th, it 
was made known that the Catholic 
Order of Little Sisters of the Poor in 
France has offered to provide for 980 


Island, on 


aged refugees now living in Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization Camps in 


Germany and Austria. “This is the 
largest single group yet taken by any 
agent or government from the 


sick who 
Donald 
General, 


17,000 aged and chronic 


require institutional care,” J. 
Kingsley, I.R.O. Director 


said. “I cannot praise too highly the 


spirit of Christian charity which has 
prompted this order to strain its 


resources to the utmost to help them,” 
he added. Religion will 
n selection. I.R.O 


person to the order to meet 


not be a 


is donating 


facto1 
$500 per 


expenses. T 


emergency 


At the thirtieth an 


nual meeting of the National Council 

\I in Washington last month. 
Most Rev. Robert E. Lucey, Arch 
bishop of San Antonio, said that to be 


a passive Christian today is a kind of 


treason The Catholic-action theme 
was stressed by Emmet A. Blaes of 
Wichit Kansas, who declared, as 
Catholics we should fight for our 


American way of life. “Not only in 
the sense of preserving it but because 
the very future of Christianity rests 
upon our ability to bring its principles 
and doctrines into the highways and 
byways of life, into the hearts and 
uls of those misguided zealots lead- 
ing the peoples of the world away 
fom God and away from the prin- 


ciples of Christian civilization.” 7 


Recent appointments 
by the Holy See include Most Rev. 
Stephen S. Woznicki, Auxiliary Bis- 
shop of Detriot, to be Bishop of Sag- 
inaw; the Very Rev. Msgr. Alexander 
M. Zaleski, pastor of St. Vincent de 
Paul Church, Mich., to be 
Auxi- 
liary to Cardinal Mooney, Archbishop 
David F. Cun- 
ningham, pastor of St. John Baptist 
Church, Syracuse, N.Y., to be Titular 
Bishop of Lampsacus and Auxiliary 
Bishop of Syracuse. tT 


Pontiac, 


What is said to be the 
Catholic priest 
ever erected in the State of North 
Carolina, was set up in Wilmington 
recently in honor of Father Thomas 
Frederick Price, co-founder of the 





























Catholic 


Foreign Mission Society 
with headquarters at Maryknoll, N.Y. 


The marker authorized by the 
North Olina Department of Arch 
> r\ iid H iwa 
alls attention to the site of Father 


¢ 

Price’s birthplace. The marker bears 
the State 
Price, Roman Catholic priest, pioneer 
Home Missionary of N.C. Co-Founder 
of ‘Marvknoll Fathers,’ 
sion society. Birthplace.” tT 


seal and reads: “Thomas F. 


a foreign mis- 


Th deceit and 
the are 
past masters is illustrated in the ex- 
the publication, Free 
Poland, of the recent radio and news 
from Warsaw an- 
nounced the wholesale 
the Catholic clergy from the Church. 
“It is worthy of note” says the journal 
mentioned, the Soviet 
collected the alleged thousands of 
declarations of apostasy. One by one 


per- 


fidv of which Communists 


posure by 


which 
defection of 


releases 


“how police 


priests were called to the local police 
headquarters and asked to fill in a 


form. There were questions on edu- 


cation, age, family and so on. The 
priests filled in and signed this in- 
nocent form. Later, however, the 


Soviet police added between the text 
the the typewritten 
words: ‘T joining the Russian 
Orthodox Church.’ ” 

So on the strength of this diabolic 
trick the centuries old union with the 
Catholic Church was “dissolved.” Tt 


and signature 


am 


In an address at the 
opening meeting of a convention of 
the Religious Education Association in 
New York on May 1, Prof. F. Ernest 
Johnson of Teachers College, Colum- 


bia University, warned that the pri- 
mary duty of the Association was to 
protest the “insulation of spiritual 
ideals from teaching in the public 
schools.” 

He condemned those who are con- 
cerned with the prevention of re- 
ligious teaching and who do not also 
protest anti-religious teaching. 

“They are not,” he said, “concerned 
with the principle of separation of 
church and state.” 


Two Catholic 


motion pictures in color have been 
produced by two brother priests of 
the Newark Archdiocese, Fathers Ed- 
ward and Paul Hayes, which are to be 
distributed by United World Films of 
Chicago and New York. The 

ire entitled “The Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass” and “Gateway to the Faith.” 


new 


films 


latter portrays the baptism of a 
convert. t ceremonies of which are 
same as that of an infant. The film 
ive n appreciation of the cere- 


onies of infant baptism, while at the 
same time it helps to make Catholics 
more convert conscious. Each step in 
the ceremony is clearly shown, while 
i narrator explains its meaning 

The Catholic never 
seen the ceremonies of Holy Mass at 
close range. In the film “The Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass” the ceremonies 
can be clearly 


average has 


seen as a narrator ex- 
plains their meaning. The photo- 
graphic treatment is clear-cut and 
simple. The whole aim of the pro- 


duction is to give a better understand- 
ing and a deeper appreciation of the 
Holy Sacrifice. Running time of both 
films is twenty minutes. 
The 


color or 


either 
may 


films are available in 
black white, and 
be either rented or purchased out- 
right. They are being distributed by 
the New York office of United World 
Inc., 105 East LO6th Street, 
or the Chicago office 540-550 S. 
Dearborn Street, Chicago 5 

\ third film in production, “The 
King’s Highway” is the dramatic story 


and 


Films 


Illinois. 


of Father Serra and the early missions 
in the southwestern United States. T 


With the approval and 
blessing of the members of the Ameri- 
can hierarchy, a central bureau to 
provide assistance to all United States 
religious societies sending missionaries 
to foreign lands and to help various 
mission aid groups has been opened 


at the headquarters in Washington of 






‘ 
Gr 
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the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence. The National Headquarters of 
the Society of the Propagation of the 
Faith will remain in New York. 


The bureau known the Mis- 
sion Secretariat, is dependent on the 
national director of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Faith, Bishop 
Thomas J. McDonnell, who has been 
named the secretariat’s director by the 
U.S. Hierarchy. The executive secre- 
tary, of the new bureau is the Rev. 
Frederick A. McGuire, C.M., until 
recently executive secretary of the 
Catholic Welfare Committee of China. 

The aims of the Secretariat have 
been set down as follows: 

1. To assist the Catholic missionary 
sending sdécieties of the United States 
in the prosecution of their work: 

(a) by providing them with a con- 
venient of contact among 
themselves and with a prepared repre- 
sentative to treat with governmental 
and non-governmental agencies, and in 
religious, educational, cultural, social, 
political, and commercial, that have a 


as 


means 


bearing on their mission work; 

(b) by providing an inquiry center 
for the various community headquar- 
ters and for American missioners in 
the field; 

2. To assist the Catholic mission- 
aid of the United States, 
insofar as they may desire it, in their 
with 
and non-governmental agencies, and in 
the gathering of statistics and other 


societies 


mission business governmental 


necessary information. 

3. To assist Catholic 
the United States, insofar as they may 
desire it, by providing a means of con- 
tact with Catholic missionaries. 


agencies in 


The people of St. An- 
thony’s parish in Fitchburg, Mass., 
are sponsoring a non-profit housing 
project, a development which is be- 
lieved to be the first of its kind in 
Massachusetts. A beginning is to be 
made in providing houses for fifteen 
families by next fall—intended pri- 
marily for young couples of the par- 
ish anxious to buy homes at prices 
they can afford. Eventually, it is ex- 
pected that the project will comprise 
sixty 


some houses. 


The Angel of Death 
has been busy in the ranks of the 
hierarchy in the United States and 
Canada in the last few weeks. The 
Most Rev. Christopher E. Byrne, Bis- 
hop of Galveston, Texas, since 1918, 
died on April 1, at the age of eighty- 
three. On April 12, Most Rev. Joseph 


J 
Ow” 


“ yet ¥ 
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F. McGrath, for over thirty years 
Bishop of Baker City, Oregon, died 
at the age of seventy-nine, his death 


following but’a few days the demise 
of his coadjutor, Bishop Leo F. Fahey. 
On April 22, the Most Rev. John J. 
MeNicholas O.P., Archbishop of Cin- 
cinnati, died of a heart attack at the 





. 
Most Rev. John T. McNicholas 


age of seventy-two years. In Canada, 
Archbishop James Morrison, of Anti- 
gonish, died at the age of eighty- 
eight vears. ? 


Tn an address before 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce in Washington on May 2, the 
administration of the Economic Co- 
operation, Paul G. Hoffman, 
pressed the opinion that the mounting 
tensions among enslaved populations 
of the Soviet satellite 
bound to bring a break-away from 
Russia by countries behind the “Iron 
Curtain.” The break he declared will 
come “within the forseeable future.” 

The Vatican newspaper, L’Obser- 
vatore Romano, sees a similar trend 
and points to an implicit admission 
that the anti-Church drive in Czecho- 
slovakia has been unsuccessful as 
evidenced in the May Day speech 


ex- 


nations are 


of Premier Gottwald. The speech at 
tacked the Vatican as the headqua 
ters of “rebellion” and the resistang 
shown by the clergy. Gottwald, the 
newspaper said, would not hay 
spoken with such ire and vehemenc 
if the 


concrete and promising results. 


campaign had yielded song 


“By speaking thus,” it added, “he 


showed uneasiness, uncertainty an 


fear, which is an index of a situation 


that no loud-mouthed threats ca 
hide.” 

The Prague Communist — regim 
senses the silent resistance that j 


growing against it—and this is “th 
nightmare of dictators,” the Vaticar 
organ said. “Even though it has cor 
trol of all the means that give power- 
the police, judiciary and bureaucrac 
—and is in position to coerce throug 
starvation, officials, professional me 
and priests, the regime feels that be 


cause of those conditions the we 
fare of man and_ society peace- 
threatened both bv the feeling h 


the enslaved Czechoslov: 
people and the reality of facts.” 


bored by 


Qn the basis of wha 
it termed “new information” the ‘State 
Department has announced that Ven 
Rev. Dr. Hewlett Johnson, Dean « 
Canterbury Cathedral, England, has 
been permanently barred from enter 
ing the United States. 

The “Red Dean,” so called becaus 
of his espousal of communism and th 
Soviet Union, was recently refused 
transit visa permitting him to stop # 
Hawaii or California on his return t 
Great Britain from Australia. 


The National Cathol 
Welfare Conference has made 
award to Mrs. John Bauer of Mai 
chester, Mich., as the Catholic Mothe 
for 1950. Mrs. Bauer has given mit 
of her fourteen children to Catholi 
religious life. 

Her sons in the priesthood wer 
listed as: the Rev. Lawrence Baue 
missionary in India; the Rev. E 
win Baur, of Holy Family Chure! 
Austin, Tex.; Brother Christophe 
Bauer, of the Sacred Heart Inst 
tute, South Bend, Ind., and _ Broth 
Protase Bauer, of the Holy Crm 
Postulate, Dartmouth, Mass. 

Five daughters became Sisters 
Mercy. One, Sister Mary Joseph, die 
The others are Sisters Mary Phil 
mina, Mary Rita, and Mary Bemat 








all of St. Lawrence’s Hospital, Lat 
ing, Mich., and Sister Augustine, 
Mercy Hospital, Jackson Mich. 
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by DAVID GANNON, §S. A. 


UR Holy Father Pius XII soon 
after his Coronation sent a letter 

(Certum Laetitiae) to the Bishops 
if the United States. In that letter he 
expressed his deep concern and 
fatherly solicitude for the Negroes of 
America. Having toured the United 
States as Papal Secretary of State, he 
was well acquainted with their sad 
plight. From the universal heart of the 
White Father of Christendom came 
a plea to the Bishops to help alleviate 
the sufferings of the Negroes, and 
especially to bring them the blessings 
and graces of the Catholic Religion. 
There were at that time thirteen 
nillion Negroes in the United States, 
only 250,000 of whom were Catho- 
lics. 

The then Bishop of North Caro- 
lina the Most Reverend Eugene J. 


} McGuinness was deeply touched by 


the Holy Father’s appeal. In his own 
Diocese the fields were white for the 
harvest but there were too few secular 


The Eb 


priests in the Raleigh Diocese to cope 
with the emormous problem. Bishop 
McGuinness, a prelate of wide ex- 
perience, was not discouraged in the 
least. He sent an urgent invitation to 
the religious orders both men and 
women in the United States to take 
up this great work. The response to 
the Bishop’s invitation was heart- 
warming and beyond his expectations. 
In a very short time, besides the 
Sisterhoods who responded, there were 
Passionists, Redemptorists, Francis- 
cans, Dominicans, Trinitarians, Jesuits, 
Benedictines, Josephites and Priests 
of the Order of Mary Immaculate 
laboring among the Negroes in North 
Carolina alone. In response to the 
Bishop’s invitation, Father Paul sent 
iriars from Graymoor to open three 
Negro Missions. 

Bishop McGuinness, who incidently 
is now the Bishop of Tulsa and 
Oklahoma City, had at that time a 
program which he called, “The 
Bishop’s five year Plan.” Stalin in 
Moscow had “A five year plan,” at 
the same time but while Bishop 
McGinness’ plan succeeded, Stalin's 
failed. The Bishop’s plan was an all 


Home Mission Fields are white for the harvest. 


They need more prayers, missioners and help. 





tor—Fr. Justin Goodwin, §.A., and the school Sisters. mippLE—The new school 
bus. norromM—St. Madeleine Sophie Church and Convent. 
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out drive to establish the Catholic 
Church more firmly and more widely 
in North Carolina. The results of the 
Bishop's efforts were phenomenal, or 
is anything phenomenal that has God’s 
blessing upon it? In five years the 
Bishop could count fifty-five new 
buildings in his Diocese—churches— 
schools — convents — rectories. Bishop 
McGuinness’ report to the Holy Father 
must have gladdened his heart and 
assured him more of the love, de- 
votion, and sacrifice of the American 
people for the things of God. 

rhis amazing growth of the Church 
in North Carolina did not “just hap- 
pen.” Behind it were the sacrifices, 
pravers, blood, sweat and tears of a 
zealous Bishop, his priests and sisters. 
The Bishop went every Sunday of the 
year from Diocese to Diocese from 
Parish to Parish, begging the means 
to keep his poor Diocese going. The 
physical development of the Church 
in North Carolina at that time seem- 
ingly was beyond the needs of the 
thirteen thousand Catholics among a 
population of three million. But the 
building program was part of a long- 
range plan laid out with vision to the 
future needs. The steady growth of 
the Church in North Carolina today 
‘proves the wisdom of it. 

One of the cities to which the 
Friars of the Atonement went at that 
time, ten years ago, was Lumberton, 
North Carolina. When they arrived 
they found only one Catholic among 
thousands of Negroes. The friars had 
neither Church nor lot nor a place to 
live. But they had a deep and lively 
faith in the never-failing Providence 
of Almightly God. 

It is rather a difficult proposition to 
convey in words to our readers the 
hardships entailed in a project of this 
kind. It is somewhat like trying to 
explain pain and bitter suffering to 
one who has never experienced them. 
Sympathy means to suffer with some- 
one, but it is only when we have 
passed through a similar experience 
that we can be truly sympathetic. 

If it were not for the Christ-like love 
in a priest’s heart for suffering hu- 
manity and the help and grace that 
God gives, it would be humanly im- 
possible for missionaries to accomplish 
what they do. What else, for instance, 
could have kept Father Damien in 
that hell-hole — Molakai? In the es- 
tablishment of the mission at Lumber- 
ton, frustration, poverty, bigotry, prej- 
udice and downright hatred were the 
daily lot of the friars. Every stumbling 
block was thrown in their way. Per- 
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haps, you will ask, “Why?” Why 
should priests who give their lives 
in sacrifice for the souls of other men 
be persecuted; why should priests 
whose object is the uplifting of the 
Negro people and the community as 
a whole to good citizenship through 
the teaching of religion, be impeded 
in their work? These questions must 
come to the mind of every decent, 
moral person, but it is only a priest 
with his training and knowledge who 
can best answer them. For it is the 
priest who can sense most keenly the 
forces of evil in the world. The Cross 
of Christ is primarily the symbol of 
salvation but it must ever remain a 
constant reminder of the greatest 
crime ever committed — deicide — the 
Murder of God Himself. The Cross 
must ever remain a reminder to what 
depths of infamy and degradation 
man can fall when he allows the 
forces of evil to sow seeds of jealousy, 
envy, hatred and lust in his heart. 
The priest is ever conscious of the 
warning of Christ, “As they have 
persecuted Me so they will persecute 
you.” The priest, then, thoroughly 
understands persecution. The present 
day persecutors of the Church are 
as much tools of the devil as Annas 
and Caiphais were. 

Christ, being God, knew what evil 
men would do to Him. In the ten 
great persecutions of the Caesars the 
Christians knew that the practice 
of their faith meant death in the 
arena, such was the law of the land. 
In the reign of Elizabeth a_ priest 
knew that to be apprehended offering 
the Holy Sacrifice meant the Tower 
of London and eventually disem- 
boweling and beheading and they 
were prepared for it. But in a highly 
civilized society such as ours, boasting 
of its four freedoms to the world, who 
could imagine that one could go six 
hundred miles out of New York and 
find priests persecuted? Not by rack 
or rope or scaffold, it is true, but 
persecuted nevertheless. Who could 
imagine traveling just 600 miles out 
of New York and finding in this land 
of plenty Americans living under 
economic conditions that would make 
King Henry VIII blush? Nevertheless 
these are undesirable facts. They were 
the conditions under which the mis- 
sion of the friars was started in Lum- 
berton and they are so today. How- 
ever, undaunted by the forces of evil 
and knowing what they must do the 
friars forged ahead and finally got a 
foothold. A piece of property was 
secured, and soon through the dona- 


tions sent in by Lamp readers and 
benefactors everywhere a rectory and 
church were erected. This was ac. 
complished within a year after the 
friars arrived. 

Although the church and rectory 
were built and the friars were jp 
residence, and even through the friars 
went among the people very few 
came near the mission. The friar 
soon found out the reason for this 
strange behavior on the part of the 
Negroes. A white “man” living among 
Negroes was an unheard of situation 
The Negroes looked 
askance at it. The line of demarcation 
is very clearly cut between the two 
races in the Southern States. The Ne 
groes usually live on the other side of 
the tracks, for the most part in hovels 
If a Negro enters the home of a white 
person it is through the back doo 


themselves 


regardless of his station in life. Ther 
is complete segregation in trains 
busses, schools, churches and theatres 
Now it is the opinion of eminent 
sociologists and moral theologians 
that it is possible for two races to live 
segregated in peace and harmony 
provided justice prevails and _ the 
fundamental rights of the human soul 
are respected. These rights clearly 
given in the Constitution of _ the 
United States are the right to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness 
But conditions as they exist today in 
the South is a far erv from even this 
theoretical society, imperfect as it 18 
Having lived in the south for eight 
years, my personal observation is that 
the underlying reason why there i 
tension among the white and _ negro 
races of the South is a deep-seated 
fear. Both races fear each other. The 
seeds of the fear were sown by certain 
fire-brands in Congress during the ad- 
ministration of President Johnson who 
succeeded Abraham Lincoln, and by 
the carpet-baggers who invaded the 
South during the reconstruction days 
which followed the war between the 
Stites. The white Southerner was de- 
prived of his vote and illiterate for 
mer slaves sat in the halls of legisl 
tures in the various states. Out of this 
injustice came the Vigilantes, the fore 
runners of the Klu Klux Klan. The 
white Southerner resolved that t 
would never happen again. To pre 
vent its happening again the Negro 
was put in “his place.” Though there 
has been great advancement in the 
last eighty-five years, the southem 
Negro, for the most part, is still # 


“his place. (Con. on page 3# 
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Guilty of Treason! 
a ee ae 

For him, the King’s learned states- 
man, respected both at home and 
abroad, the journey would be slower. 
Messengers attempted to dissuade him 
from his principles. Then they tried 
to trap him into words against the 
King. His own favorite daughter, 
Margaret, pleaded the fact that many 
learned men had taken the oath and 
so few had refused. And many good- 
ly people had sworn the oath with 
mental reservations “insofar as the 
law of God permits.” Her love of her 
father was carrying her too far. More’s 
reply was that in everything that was 
lawful he was most anxious to obey 
the King’s law, but that where God’s 
lw was smashed he prayed most 
eamestly never to change though the 
worst sufferings might overtake him. 

“Mistrust Him, Margaret, will I not, 
though I feel myself faint. Yes, even 
though I should feel my fear about to 
overthrow me, yet I shall remember 
how Saint Peter with a blast of wind 
began to sink for his faint faith, and 
shall do as he did, calling upon Christ 
and praying Him to help. And I trust 
He will stretch His holy hand to me, 
and in the stormy seas hold me up 
fom drowning.” 

In July More was brought to trial. 
He was urged to give up his stand and 
win the King’s pardon. When this 
failed, he was charged with malicious- 
ly opposing the King’s second marri- 
age. More replied that he had only 
spoken according to his conscience. 
Furthermore, it was charged that he 
had encouraged Bishop Fisher to re- 
sist the 
that they had each separately settled 
the same way. 
Statements against the King were at- 
tributed to him, but he unmasked 


new law. More’s answer was 


their consciences in same 


them as plain perjury. “If I were a 
man, my Lord, that did not regard an 
ath, | would not need, as is well 


known, in this place, at this time, nor 
in this case, to stand here an accused 
person. 

But the King’s jury found the task 
less difficult. In fifteen minutes they 
were back with a verdict of “Guilty.” 
The judge, Lord Audeley, immediate- 
ly commenced _ to pass the sentence. 
In his anxiety to get the whole foul 
job done with he was denying More 
the traditional right of English law 
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which enabled the prisoner to make 
afinal plea before indictment. Recall- 
ing the many times when he himself 
% judge had listened to the final 
Words of the accused, Thomas More 
broke in on the words of Henry’s at- 











torney, asking with quiet irony: “My 
Lord, when I was toward the law, the 
manner in such case was to ask the 
prisoner, before judgment, why judg- 
ment should not be given against 
him.” : 

Audeley stopped, and the judges 
and jury looked up to hear what More 
had to say. This was a moment for 
which months of suffering had _pre- 
pared him, and he could not forego 
it. He began: 

“Seeing that I see you are determin- 
ed to condemn (God knoweth 
how) I will now in discharge of my 
conscience speak my mind plainly and 
freely touching my indictment and 
your statute withal. 

“And forasmuch as this indictment 
is grounded upon an Act of Parlia- 
ment directly repugnant to the laws 
of God and his holy Church, the su- 
preme government of which, or any 
part whereof, may no temporal prince 
presume by any law to take upon him, 
as rightfully belonging to the See of 
Rome, a spiritual pre-eminence by the 
mouth of our Saviour himself, person- 
ally present upon earth, only to St. 
Peter and his successors, bishops of 


me 


the same See, by special prerogative 
granted; it is therefore in law, among- 
st Christian men insufficient to change 
any Christian man.” 

More made a Christian appeal to 
those he reckoned as “Christian men.” 
He recalled the origin and growth of 
the faith in his native Engand: 

‘For, as St. Paul said to the Corin- 
thians, ‘I have regenerated you, my 
children in Christ; so might St. Gre- 
gory, Pope of Rome, of whom, by St. 
Augustine his messenger, we first re- 
ceived the Christian faith, of us Eng- 
lish men truly say: “You are my chil- 
dren, because I have given to you 
everlasting salvation. ” 

To Audeley’s rejoinder that 
others, “bishops, universities, and best 
learned in the realm” had taken the 
oath, More brought the 
which pointe dd to England’s lapse. You 


many 


response 
are only in the faith when you are 
with God and his Church. 

But the England to which Thomas 
More appealed was not England, or 
England as he had known it. He had 
turned his words to “Christian men” 
but to these judges 
were unheeding. A great change had 
taken place. England had lost the 
faith. Henrv was their Supreme Head. 
He had, as another English Catholic 
of the time has said, “torn off the head 
of St. Peter and put it on himself.” 

We can scarcely fathom the senti- 
ments that racked More as he turned 
on his staff to walk from the judgment 


words his new 


hall. Before leaving he paused to 
leave a joyous farewell to those who 
had condemned him. It was the same 
good wish he gave to everyone in 
times of adversity; the same wish he 
would give to the people of London 
before he bent down to place his head 
on the block. “I truly trust, and shall 
right heartily pray, that though your 
Lordships have now here on earth 
been judges to my condemnation, we 
may yet hereafter in heaven merrily 
all meet together, to our everlasting 
salvation.” 

More spent four more days in the 
Tower. They were happy days of final 
preparations for the trip to Tyburn 
and the ax. With charcoal he wrote 
a letter to his “good daughter, and 
your good husband, and your little 
boy, and all my children, and all my 
godchildren, and all our friends.” 
Whatever lands he had he wanted 
portioned out fairly. And some few 
parchment pictures and a jewel should 
go to Dorothy Colly and his daughter 
Margaret Clement. It was the farewell 
of their father, asking prayers for his 
soul as he awaited death. “I would 
be sorry if it should be longer than 
tomorrow. For it is Saint Thomas’ 
even and the Octave of Saint Peter; 
and therefore tomorrow I long to go 
to God.” . 

His prayer was fulfilled. Towards 
eight in the morning of July 6 More 
was led out of the Tower. His adopted 
daughter, Margaret Clement, was the 
only one of his immediate family 
courageous enough to come to see him 
approach the last stage of his passion. 
She and the other citizenry along the 
route saw More, in poor coarse gar- 
ments, pale and long-bearded from 
imprisonment, with a red cross in his 
hand, making his way towards the 
scaffold. The 


saw him kneel down and _ pronounce 


crowd gathered there 


the Miserere—the Psalm beginning, 
“Have mercy upon me, O God, ac- 
cording to thy great mercy.” Then, we 


are told, “he cheerfully rose’ up” and 
kissed his executioner. He asked the 
people to “bear witness with him that 
he had died for the faith of the Holy 
Catholic Church.” 

And so More and the unity he stood 
for passed, and Henry and an Eng- 
land divorced from the faith contin- 
ued. More died to preserve a treasure 
which Henry lived to squander. More 
died laughing and Henry killed laugh- 
ter. But despite these losses, the Saint 
clearly won the day. It was his often 
repeated words that “a man might lose 
his head and have no harm.” 7 
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A Burse is an endowment fund for the education of young men 
for the Priesthood in the Society of the Atonement. The donations 


received are invested and the interest used to continue this work. 
Little Flower: K.F.. Mass. $25.00: T.K.. Ark., $1. Total $2,465.68 
St. Christopher: P.V., Can., $1; N.C., Penna., $3. Total $2,456.15. 
Blessed Martin DePorres: M.M.., Il!., $10. Total $404.18. Our Lady 
of the Atonement: M.M., L.1., N.Y., $2; O.D., Ala., $50; kK. Bklvn., 
N.Y., $1; B.K., Penna., $2. Total $1.893.89. St. Gerard: A.C., L.L., 
N.Y., $5. Total $105.93. St. Anne: M.W.A., Mich., $.50; M.C., 
Penna., $1; A.D., L.I., N.Y., $1. Total $3,274.15. St. Jude: M.W.A., 
Mich., $.50; R.W., Penna., $1; J.S., La., $2; B.B., Ill., $5; J.R., 
Penna., $1; M.M., Penna., $1; W.S., N.Y., $.05; C.D., R.L, $2; 
P.S., Penna., $1; J.M., Mass., $1; J.E., Del., $25; M.G., Penna., 
$1; R.G., Ill., $2; N.S., N.J., $1; R.W., Penna., $5. Total $4,495.15. 
St. Joseph: M.K., Mich., $1; J.M., Mich., $1; M.C.R., N.H., $1; 
J.H., Conn., $1; E.B., N.Y., $1; A.P., Penna., $1; E.S., Penna., $1; 
ON.. AL¥S.. 61: MiS.. Fin., $2: 1S.. N.Y. Oi; Ad. Nil. O14 
J.S., Mich., $3; R.A., Conn., $1; M.R., Mass., $1; B.B., N.Y.C., $1; 
WH., Penna., $1; M.B.M., N.Y., $1. Total $3,685.69. Sacred Heart: 
M.C., N.Y., $1: Total $262.69. St. Anthony: M.W.S., N.Y.C., $.50; 
M.J.M., $5; Total $703.90.St. Francis of Assisi: H.L., Mass., $1; 
Total $3,897.55. St. Frances Xavier Cabrini: M.1.Y., Oregon $1. 
Total $275.95. Blessed Sacrament: E.A.M., N.Y., $1: Total $551.83. 
St. Mathias: M.U.. N.Y., $3; Total $1,490.39. Brother Barnabas: 
F.T., N.Y., $1. Total $11.00. Our Lady of the Miraculous Medal: 
R.W.. Penna., $5. Total $999.80. St. Margaret of Scotland: Chicago 
Groupe $452.28. Total $1,235.34. Five Wounds: E.M.M., Mass., 
$10. Total $292.60. Sorrowful Mother: E.M.M., Mass., $10. Total 
$380.82. Pius X: M.A.W., Nev., $50. Total $2,330.95. St. Patrick: 
$10; L.C., N.Y.C. Total $794.63. Our Lady of Fatima: A.B., N.Y., 
$3. Total $240.62. Our Lady of Prompt Succor: Total $376.80. 
Precious Blood: Total $515.20. Fr. Paul: Total. $1,561.05. Holy 
Face: Total $591.55. Brother Philip: Total $204.30. Brother Jude: 
Total $571.20. Father Drumgoole: Total $949.55. St. Francis 
Xavier: Total. $2,735.10. St. John The Apostle: Total $280.06. 
Holy Spirit: Total $849.25. Hope: Total $1,121.05. Holy Family: 
Total $251.00. Immaculate Conception: Total $768.65. St. John 
Baptist: Total $904.85. St. Margaret Mary: Total $292.55. St. 
Michael: Total $375.25. Most Holy Trinity: Total $116.20. Mother 
Lurana: Total $299.15. St. Paul: Total $65.70. Sacred Shoulder: 
Total $2,168.20. Sacred Head: Total $136.45. Brother Andre: Total 
$82.20. Bro. Anthony: Total $120.60. St. Bridget of Ireland: Total 
$93.45. Ven. Catherine Tekakwitha: Total $45.75. St. Clare: Total 
$12.35. Father Baker: Total $589.35. Our Lady of the Rosary: 
Total $108.25. Our Lady of Victory: Total $36.00. St. Mary Mag- 
dalen: Total $131.00. Pius IX: Total $67.00. Archangel Raphael: 
Total $235.40. St. Theresa Avila: Total $54.60. Our Lady of Per- 
petual Help: Total $2,124.05. Our Lady of Lourdes: Total 
$1,903.05. St. Rita: Total $1,385.50. Infant of Prague: Total 
$1,050.35. Holy Souls: $454.10. All Saints: Total $172.35. 
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Correspondence 


More About The Women 

Dear Father, 

disagree with Father 
Daniel Egan’s article “Blame it on the 
Women.” Today women have to work 


I strongly 


because if they don’t, particularl 
when they are first married, they wil] 
never get the furniture paid for. And 
is for drinking, if you don’t drink wit} 
vour husband some other woman will 
And if you don’t work people will say 
“Look at that one doing nothing all 
day. Why doesn’t she go to work and 
help her husband?” Fr. Egan is ven 
probably a nice man but I don’t think 
he knows much about young married 
people and their problems. 

Mary Murphy, Chicago, Il. 
The Lamp 
My dear Father, 

I really enjoyed this months cop 
of The Lamp its articles were very en 
jovable reading. I am glad to see that 
your magazine has undertaken t 
make the magazine more readable 
Other members of the family hay 
picked it up for the first time and 
have remarked that they find the ar 
ticles very enlightening. Good luck 
Keep up the good work. 

Bill Cotter, Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


Congratulations 


A tew days ago I wrote to Father 
Matthias to tell him that I am now 
a member of the Catholic Church. | 
felt you would like to hear about it 
too, as you have been, through The 
Lamp and through your letters, ; 
great help and inspiration to me. | 
first became interested in the Catholic 
religion at the Shrine of Our Lady of 
Guadaloupe in Mexico City, when | 
was in school there, then for man 
vears I listened to your Ava Mari 
Hour. Your program does more for 
me and for my family than you wil 
ever know, so we especially appre! 
ate the article in this month’s Lamp 

While speaking of The Lamp ! 
could not fail to mention its new ap- 
pearance, both in typography ani 
design. 

We also appreciate the two bio- 
graphies given in the Graymoor At 
nals and hope you continue to print 
the lives of persons in your order. | 
am sorry to read of Father David’ 
illness. 

With prayers and good wishes {0 
each of you I am, 

Paul B. Mason, Jr. 
Fort Worth 4, Texas 
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The Church and Ecumenism 


( fr t 6) 


he fifth point of the Instruction 
difficulty, for while it re- 
peats that “Every species of commu- 


settles a 


nication in sacred rites is forbidden,” 
“it is 
the meetings with a common recita- 


not forbidden to open and close 


tion of the Lord’s prayer or some oth- 
er prayer approved by the Catholic 
Church.” In the sixth point, the right 
of the several Bishops to cooperate in 
guiding this work is assured, and in 
the seventh the obligation is given to 
religious superiors to see that “their 
subjects strictly and _ conscientiously 
abide by the regulations laid down 
upon this matter by the Holy See and 
local Ordinaries.” 

The Instruction, then, besides giv- 
ing official attention to the growth of 
the Movement” and 
warning wisely against dangers that 
may arise in association with it, clearly 


“Ecumenical 


and thoroughly discloses the sympathy 
of the Church for sincere efforts be- 
ing made for true reunion in accord- 
ance with the Will of Christ. Catho- 
lics who have ignored its importance 
are urged to wake up to its signifi- 
those who have gone “over- 
board” in their enthusiasm for it are 
properly admonished. Norms have 
been set up that facilitate the work 
of presenting to non-Catholic bodies 
the true position of the Catholic 
Church in matters of faith and morals, 
and in the so necessary work of recall- 
ing men’s minds to all the teachings 
of Our Saviour. 

Now that the Instruction has been 
made public, non-Catholics can no 
longer deplore the “aloofness” or sup- 
posed lack of sympathy on the part 
of the Catholic Church towards their 
hopes for discussion. Some of them, 
after a hasty reading of the document 
and without comparing it to previous 
statements of the official attitude of 
the Church, rushed into print deplor- 
ing Rome’s “intransigence”. They re- 
gretted the 
about Catholic participation in general 
meetings. More thoughtful observers, 
especially among who 
most responsible for bringing into be- 
ing the World Council of Churches, 
notably Doctor *tHooft, wel- 
comed Rome's official recognition of 
the Ecumenical Movement, and were 
grateful that the way was open for 


cance; 


“restraining” provisions 


those were 


Visser 


officia! presentation on the part of 
qualified theologians of the Church’s 
Position to mixed gatherings. They 
have the satisfaction of knowing that 
those who speak for the Church on 





such occasions are not giving voice to 
personal sentiments or hopes of their 
own, but are speaking for the largest 
and the oldest body in Christendom. 
The sincerity of the World Council of 
Churches, which includes as members 
notably 
those of Eastern Christians, that pro- 


or associates certain bodies, 


fess themselves as being exclusively 
the Church of Christ to which all oth- 
welcome to return, will be 
vindicated if it facilitates the organi- 


zation of such meetings by being will- 


ers are 


ing to abide by the provisions of the 
Instruction. It has often deplored the 
lack of participation by Catholics in 
its general and local sessions, and at 
the same has given 
that it respects the claims of all 
churches to their own doctrinal and 
juridical provisions. The test will be 
in future arrangements made in the 
name of this body. 

Some months ago an article appear- 
ed in the 
paper that 
having “Roman” 


time evidence 


Times (a 
accuse of 
leanings.) Entitled 
“Catholicism Today”, it gave voice to 
the yearning on the part of many non- 
Catholics for a new manifestation of 
leadership in the matter of negotia- 
tions among Christians in the field of 
unity. Just before concluding, the au- 
thor of the article, identified only as 
a “Special Correspondent” had_ this 
to say: 

“The Holy Year which Pope Pius 
is shortly to inaugurate may well 
prove more momentous than any in 
the Church’s history. Christians have 
now to contend with the most ruthless 
attempt ever made to subordinate 
religion to political and economic in- 
terests. There is widespread hope that 
will make a gesture to the 
Christian world in keeping with the 
realities of the hour. What is looked 
for in particular is not expressions of 
good will at the highest level, which 
have not been lacking, but that they 
should be implemented by the initia- 
tion of a programme of free and open 
discussions with qualified representa- 
tives of the various Christian bodies.” 
Though “free and open discussions” 


London news 


no one would 


Rome 


are not the Church’s way, this Instruc- 
tion is more than a gesture of good 
will towards the non-Catholic propo- 
nents of unity. It is clarification of a 
directive for 
those sincerely interested in the union 
of all Christians in the way in which 
Our Lord desired. And it permeates 
all levels, as Bishops throughout the 
world bidden to be solicitous 
about this new movement in our day, 
hailed with “holy joy” as the result of 
“the common prayers of the faithful.” 


position, a guide and 


are 





Know the latest 
developments in 
Christian Unity 





During the past ten years or so, 
the 
unity of Christendom have grown 
Catho- 


lic and non-Catholic should know 


movements towards religious 


apace. Every intelligent 


the latest developments in these 
affairs which are so important for 


the world’s peace and happiness. 





Read Unitas for the Catholic Stand. 


50c a copy $2.00 a year 


GRAYMOOR PRESS 
Peekskill, New York. 











the Society 
the 


petitions of all their benefactors 


The Seminarians of 

of the Atonement include 

in their daily devotions in honor 
of the Holy Spirit. 


Send your Petitions to 


REVEREND RECTOR, S.A. 
ATONEMENT SEMINARY 
WASHINGTON 17, D. C. 
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Burse Appeal 


Our Divine Lord says to you, “Lay up to 
yourselves treasures in Heaven.” 


When the twilight of life comes to every 
man he asks himself, “what will my eternity 
be?” The conscience, by which every man 
will be judged, answers the question for 
everyone. “As you have lived in this life so 
shall your eternity be; you will appear before 
God holding in your hands only the things 
you have given away.” 





Leave something to God, the Giver of all 
Good Gifts in your last will and testament. 


HERE’S HOW! 


I bequeath to the Friars of the Atonement, Inc., 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y., the sum of. ......+. 








STAMPS NEEDED ... We will be grateful for collec- 
tions and accumulations of uncancelled and cancelled stamps. 
They will be used to great advantage in our missionary activities. 


Address: THE STAMP BUREAU, Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
























For the slight extra charge on FIDELIS 
Rosaries both the recipient and her admirer 
have the satisfaction of knowing they share 
the very finest beads procurable 

With each rosary is supplied the booklet 
‘THE STORY OF THE ROSARY’ You 
need the authoritative instruction § it 
imparts, and one small chapter tells in 
detail why FIDELIS Beads cost a little more and are 
worth a great deal more 





See Your Nearest Rosary Dealer 


From the same factory come the equally famous DEVO 
Rosaries — popular-price companions to PIDELIS 
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Oberammergau Vou 


VOW kept for three centuries! 

This is the very proud boast of 

the picturesque little village of 
Oberammergau when on May 21 they 
again re-enacted the famous Passion 
Play. 

Over three hundred years ago this 
town was harassed by the Black 
Death. Its citizens then promised that 
if they were given relief from this 
scourge they would continue to por- 
tray the drama of the last days of the 
Suffering Saviour. Their prayers were 
heard. 

This play, the most famous survival 
of mediaeval mystery plays which 
traced their origin from the Good 
Friday Liturgy, summons the com- 
bined efforts of each of the two thou- 
sand inhabitants. Nearly eight hun- 
dred actors, singers, and musicians 
take part. A similiar number assist in 
the back-stage and accessory tasks, 
And only natives of the village may 
have a hand in this colossal produe- 
tion. 

The principal parts are usually 
hereditary in certain families, and are 
assigned according to the mora! char- 
acter and dramatic ability of the actor, 
It is regarded as a great disgrace for 
a villager not to have some part in 
the play. The role of Christ and of 
the Blessed Mother are zealously 
sought as the most prized of earthly 
honors. Those who strive for major 
roles spend years becoming asquaint- 
ed with the appearance and action of 
the character which they hope to as- 
sume. No wigs or make-up is per- 
mitted. Face and clothing must be 
authentic in the complete sens 

Everything is carried out in the 
outdoor mountain-side theater. The 
musical preludes, singing, tableaux, 
and acts proceed in a continous spec- 
tacle for about nine hours, with a 
short intermission at noon. A throng 
of pilgrims, about six thousand repre- 
senting many countries, witness the 
drama. The all-day-Sunday perform- 
ances go on throughout the summer. 

Many Holy Year pilgrims will 
doubtless find their way to this little 
village in the foothills of the Alps. 
They will view a portrayal of Christ's 
Passion characterized by the greatest 
skill, labor, and reverence. They will 
never forget the village of the Passion 
Play—the village which has never for- 
gotten a vow which delivered them 


from the Black Death. t 
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good books for everyone to read 


It would help us quite a bit if you use the coupon to 


order any of the books listed below. Other books can 


also be ordered through the Graymoor Press. The 


profits derived from the sale of books are used to sup- 


port our Seminaries in Washington and Montour Falls. 


1. Late Have I Loved Thee. 

By Ethel Mannin. The tremendously 
moving novel of a man who had ev- 
erything the world could offer except 
a faith to sustain him in his own ter- 


rible tragedy—and of his spiritual re- 


generation. $3.00 
2. Burnt Out Incense. 
By M. Raymond, O.C.S.O. The au- 


thor, a Trappist. is the writer of such 
well-known books as “The Family 
That Overtook Christ,” “Three Relig- 
$3.50 


ious Rebels.” etc. 


8. Seeds of Contemplation. 

By Thomas Merton. These beautiful 
straight-from-the-shoulder meditations 
of the young Trappist monk who 
wrote “The Seven Storey Mountain” 
are bringing new understanding to 


$3.00 


hundreds every day. 


4. The Catholic Reformation. 

By Pierre Janelle. For the first time in 
English, here is the complete story of 
the Catholic Reformation. This bold 
and honest analysis considers every as- 
pect—how it began and why, abuses in 
the Church, the Council of Trent, and 
$4.50 


their far-reaching effects. 


5. A Newman Treasury. 

Selections from the Prose Works of 
John Henry Cardinal Newman. 
Chosen and edited by Charles F. Har- 
told spadoeeaiasaplaveioastenaacuein ..$4.00 


6. Welcome. . 
A Romance of Jamaica. By Isabel C. 
Clark: 


Sugar plantation in Jamaica, which 


“Welcome” is the name of the 


had been the property of the Probyn 


family for several generations. Paul 
Probyn, the owner at the time the 
story is written, is the guardian of his 
younger brother and sister, Nicky and 
Tessa. The complications of the plot 
arise from the love of the two brothers 


for Karen Adais, the daughter of a 


neighboring planter. $2.50 
7. St. Peter The Apostle. 
By William Thomas Walsh. A very 


readable book that gives a portrait in 
words of the great Apostle and first 
Vicar of Christ on earth. $3.50 


8. The Seven Storey Mountain. 

By Thomas Merton. A remarkable and 
inspiring book detailing the life-storv 
of a young man who led a full and 
worldly life, and then, entered a Trap- 
pist Monastery. $3.00 


9. The Game Cock And Other Stories. 
By Michael McLaverty. In this book 
one finds a group of stories by an Irish 
writer who is becoming known for the 
originality and excellence of his re- 





10. Catechism Comes To Life. 
By Rev. Stephen Aylward. A book 
that will be found very valuable to 
Catholic teachers, whether in public 
$1.25 


or parochial schools. 


11. God’s Own Method. 

By Aloysius McDonough. C.P., S.T.D. 
Here is a book in the preparation of 
which Father McDonough has, in the 
words of Archbishop Cushing of Bos- 
ton, “done a great service for souls.” 
provocative. 


$2.00 


Timely, inspiring and 


price 


12. Dark Was the Wilderness. 

By P. W. O'Grady and Dorothy Dunn, 
is the fictionized account of the Chris- 
tianizing of the Huron Indians. The 
setting is in the country around On- 
tario, Canada, and the Georgian Bay. 
While “Dark Was the Wilderness” is 
a novel, it contains much factual in- 
formation especially regarding the 
herotsm of such men as Father Bre- 
beuf and Father Jogues and _ their 
martyrdom at the hands of the North 
$2.00 


American Indians. 


13. The Story Of The Irish Race. 

By Seumas MacManus. (New revised 
edition.) A popular history of Ireland 
and her people from earliest times 
right up to 1944. Here are all the ro- 
mance, tragedy, poetry, pathos and 
glory that distinguish the Green Isle’s 


extraordinary story. It reads like a 


freshing tales of Irish life. $2.75 classic novel. Indexed $4.00 
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THAT ALL MAY BE ONE 


Necrology 


We commend to the 
prayers of our readers the souls 
of the faithful departed and par- 
ticularly the deceased subscrib- 
ers and _ their relatives 
whose deaths have been report- 
ed to us during the last month. 
Thirty Masses will be said for 
the repose of their souls. 


near 


Sister Mary Euphrasia Fan- 
ing, Mr. C. B. Flemming, Wes- 
lev J. Higgins, Julia F. Head, 
Margaret Halter, Francis An- 
thony McCormick, O.V. Cos- 
grove, Mrs. Phil Mackin, James 
F. Moran, William Halter, 
William H. Mannix, Mr. J. 
F. Mooney, Eugene F. Roddy. 
Mrs. E.J. Groman, James Mar- 
tin, Mrs. Elizabeth A. Sheridan, 
Severian Halter, Mrs. Cath. 
Loftus, Jennie G. Jennings, 
Robert S. Herr, Stella Beverly, 
Stephen P. Callahan, Daniel 
Melanefy, Sarah H. Mannix, 
J.A. Cosgrove. Rose Mary Mur- 
phy, Mrs. Theresa Schwabe, 
Lawrence O'Toole, Mrs. J. H. 
McKeown, Maurice Mannix, 
Rose Lee, Barbara Redegar, 
Louis Kraus, Mrs. Margaret 
Monaghan, Bridget Carr, 
Thomas P. Mooney, John A. 
Lennon, Jr.. Elizabeth Redegar, 
Mary Hoff, John J. Mannix, 
Alice Daly, Mrs. Annie Mooney, 
Thomas <A. Collins, Thomas 
Lily, John Murphy, Rosa _ L. 
Hogenmiller, Martha Ponder, 
Lt. Frank Chichetti, Madam 
Hugo Brunatti Trotti, Kathryn 
T. McDonnell, Delia Veronica 


Ebony Children of God 


26) 


tinue 


It took time and patience for the 
friars at Lumberton to dissipate the 
suspicion and fear of the Negroes. 
But thev did win their confidence and 
the parish began to grow. They did 
it in two ways, a playground and a 
rummage sale. The poverty of the 
Negroes was and still is appalling, and 
yet the destitution of the Cherokee 
Indians in Lumberton is even worse. 
From the beginning, the friars have 
begged clothes for these poor people. 
To maintain their self-respect and 
the dignity of the human personality 
those who can afford it are asked to 
pay a little. The small sums help to 
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Healy, John 


Elizabeth 


MeCalub, 
Cosgrove, 
Purcell, Mrs. E. J. Twomey, 
Michael O'Toole, Dr. Edward 
\. Herr, Mrs. Mary Ann Don- 
nelly, Henry Gasman, Madeline 
Leary, Louisa Jones, Catherine 
Bohlinger, Leonard Pahl, Mrs. 
Rose Woodward, Timothy Cox, 
Mrs. John Christiansen, Mrs. 
Timothy Cox, Jr., Mrs. Annie 
Killerlain, Nicholas Cox, Annie 
Cowan, George Gorecki, Mr. 
Francis, Mary J. Gorry, Charlie 
Bohlinger, Mrs. Rose Paul, Mrs. 
Anna Boylan, Mrs. Catherine 
Cooper, Mrs. ].C. Graham, Pat- 
rick J. Devaney, Dennis F. 
Hennessy, Miss Cecilia Reising, 
Mme. |.A. Duplessis, Catherine 
A. Gral 


Mary 
Margaret 


am. 


Se 
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keep the mission going and prevent 
a charge of proselytizing by the non- 
Catholic churches. Those who are 
really poor are clothed in the name of 
Christ. It is heart-rending for the 
friars to see them come each day but 
when the clothes shop has nothing in 
it, it is overwhelming. If there is any 
used clothing in your home, which 
vou will never use, send a bundle 
today to clothe the body of Christ 
in the person of His poor. 

Last year, after nine years of sacri- 
fice and hard work the friars built a 
four-room school. The Sisters Adorers 
of the Most Precious Blood volun- 
teered to staff the school but there 
was no convent. The problem, how- 
ever, was readily solved. The friar 


priests, Fathers Justin Goodwin, S. 
and Paulinus Mess, S.A., gave the 
rectory to the Sisters and moved into 
a small the school. It was 
an office. This room now 
serves as bedroom, office and kitchen. 
When one loves God sacrifice is very 
sweet. And where you have Priests 
and Sisters working together for the 
souls of men, you have, what in the 
vernacular of called, “An 
unbeatable Wonders have 
been and are being accomplished, 
Where there was only one Catholic 
in 1940 there are now 52 well in- 
structed Catholics. There are 94 chil- 
dren attending the school. 
The taken and each 
month the growth is greater. It is an 
inspiration to see the priests driving 
a bus through the countryside every 
morning picking up the children for 
school. Because it is classed as a pri- 
vate the state contributes 
nothing to the maintenance of this 
bus. The hope of the Church among 
the Negroes is the children. They 
will be the parents of the coming 
generation. With the proper training 
they can not only add lustre to the 
Church but to the nation through 
good citizenship. Through opportunity 
and education, Negroes have helped 
to make America the great nation that 
it is. Perhaps, the must outstanding 
American Negro of today is Dr. Ralph 
J. Bunche, director of the Division of 
Trusteeships of the United Nations, 
After the assasination of Count Berna- 
dotte, he was the one who settled the 
Israel problem. Despite all the failures 
of our society, he succeeded to ac- 
complish his goal in life most em- 
inently. He is a symbol of all that is 
good in men and one who has con- 
stantly increased his usefulness to the 
world. 

The purpose of this article is to 
appeal to our Lamp readers for the 
necessary means to erect a house for 
the friars at Lumberton to live in. 
Certainly these hard-working, zealous 
priests deserve a decent home where 
they can have some privacy. Though 
they cheerfully bear the many in- 
conveniences, the room that they live 
in is needed by the Sisters as an of- 
fice. They will welcome any donation 
you send, small or large. Our Divine 
Lord promises: “Blessed are the merci- 
ful for they shall obtain mercy.” Be 
merciful then to these Friar Priests 
and to these Ebony Children of God. 

Send your contribution to— 

Father Justin, S.A. 
Negro Catholic Mission, 
Lumberton, North Carolina 
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